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THAT Mwray's Ehglisk Gtam- 
mftr b better calGiitated tham any other 
now ki use, to^ form the complete 
^rammariaii^ is a fact which cannot bo- 
denied. Yet, notwithstanding its util^ 
ity, sometbti^ Temams to bo done. 
. Murray found that part of our gram-- 
matical system^ relating to syntax, riidt 
arnd indigested.. Like a great- master, 
he collected its concordigmt parts ; aiid 
by improring, rendered: it susceptible 
of sdll greater improvement; 

Under his rules he has giren but 
few examples; and those, instead of 
serving for exercises, are used (wily 
for iUustration. 

Young seholars are seldom willing 

to search into 1^6 nature of language. 

They more frequently rely upon the 

reasonings of others than theijr own. 
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Hence the writer who descends to their 
understanding, and treats his subjects 
jn a manner easily to be coinprehend- 
ed| will be read with gi'eat^ satisfac- 
tion, than he who gives general rules 
without clearly explaining them. 

The different sorts of words which 
compose a language, are, when arrang- 
ed in sentences, as closely connected 
as the mechanism of a watch. Rules 
of agreement and government are nu- 
merous, and depend, in a great meas- 
ure, upon the situation of the parts of 
speech. 

The scholar should not commence 
the study of Syntax, with complicated 
sentences ; but first be made acquainted 
with the agreement and government of 
words in their most simple combinations. 
From adopting this method, the most 
important advantages will be derived. 
Teachers will be exempted from much 
labour, and at the same time find their 
pupils improve by hasty and pleasant 
steps. 



The dislike of the English Gram- 
mar, which has so generally prevailed 
among those who have not advanced 
far enough to discover its beauties, can 
only he attributed to the intricacy of 
syntax. To obviate this diifficulty, the 
author of the Syntactical Lessons, has 
given much time and study. The 
charge of more than two hundred 
grammar scholars of different ages and 
capacities, has enabled him to form a 
system of instruction, which, in all 
cases that have fallen under his observ- 
ation, has proved very beneficial. 

By odlecting in each lesson many 
examples depending upon the same 
rule, and extending the lessons so as to 
embrace every species of parsing, he 
flatters himself, he has marked out a 
new path, which, instead of presenting 
obstacles, will hold out the most allur- 
ing prospects. 
. Notmch^ Con. 1818. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR is the art 

of speaking aud writing the English 
language with propriety. 

It consists of four parts, viss. Or- 
thography, Etymology, Syntax^ 
and Prosody. 



Part I. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography teacher the nature 
and powers of letters, and just naethod 
of spelling words. 

A letter is the jQrst principle^ or least 
part of a word. Letters are divided 
into vowels and consonants. 



'J'he vowels are a, e^ t, o, u, ajid j^ 
unless it bedims a syllable. They caa 
be perfectly sounded without the he^ 
of anyoj^erjetter. 

A consonant cannot be perfectly 
sounded without the help of a vowel. 

Consonants are divided into mutes 
and senit-vowels.u The latter have an 
imperfect sound of themselves. They 
are^ /, m, «, r, v, s, r, x, and c, and^ 
soft. Four #f them, viz. /, m, n, r, 
are called liquids.. 

Mutes cannot be sounded at all with^ 
out the Jxelp of ^ vowel. They are 6^ 
jp, t, dj kjfixd c, 94d g hard. , 

A diptiM^g is the Mnipn of two vow- 
els^ soup^ed by a single impulse of the 
voiice ; as ea \n heat^ 

A tripthong is the union of three 
Towels, sounded by a single impulse of 
the voice ; as, eau ijji be^u*. 

A syllable is a sound,, ^either simple 
or compounded, pronounced by a sin- 
gle impulse of the voice ;. and consti- 
tutes a word or part of a word. 

4 



8 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Words are articulate sounds, used 
by commod consent, as signs of our 
ideas. 

An articulate sound is that of the 
human voice, formed by the organs of 
speech. 



Part IL 
ETYMOLOGY. 

THE second part of Grammar is 

Etymology, which treats oCthe differ- 
ent sorts of words, their various cfiod- 
ifications arid their derivation. 

In English there are nine sorts of 
words, or as they are commonly called, 
parts of speech, viz. the Article, the 
Substantive or Noun, the Pronoun, the 
Adjective, the Verb, the Adverb, the 
Preposition, the Conjunction, and the 
Interjectioia. 
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Of Articles. 

An Article is a word prefixed to 
nouns, to point them, out, and to show 
how far their signification extends ; as, 
a g;arden, cm eagle, the woman. 

In English there are but two arti- 
cles, a and the : a becomes an before 
a vowel, and brfore a silent h ; as, an 
hour; (tn acorn. But if the h be 
sounded a only is used ; as, a hohse. 

A or an is styled the indefinite arti- 
cle, because it is used in a vague sense 
to point out one single thing of the 
kind, in other respects indeterminate : 
as, " Give me a book*" 

The is called the definite article : it 
ascertains what particulm- thing or 
things are meant:. asi "Give im^ the 
book ;" meaning Sbme particular book. 

A substantive without an article to 
limit it, is generally taken in its vvklesti 
sense. 

A or a?h is not used before plnral 
iioUiis, luiless the noan is preceded by 
an adjective, denoting a numbf?r taken 

5 



10 ENGLISH GRAHMAK. 

collectively; as, A fe^o men; a great 
many men ; a thousand men* 

The is used before both singular and 
plural nouns. It is also jlUced befoie 
adverbs in the comparative and super- 
lative degrees, to express the degree 
more strongly : as, ^' The mare I use 
iU the better I \ikeiU^ 

Of Substantives or Nouns. 

A Substantive or Noun is the name 
of any thing that exists, or of which 
we have any notion ; as, George, 
Morean, London^ man^ twmon, uH}od, 
houses, &c. 

Substantives are of two kinds ; prop- 
er and commoiv 

proper fubswitifCis or nouns are the 
names appropiiiCed to individuals ; as, 
Lojulon, Alps, T/mmes, Thomas, 
Henry, Penelope. 

Common substantives or nouns stand 
for kinds, contammg many sorts, or 
for sorts, containing many individuals 
under them; as, man, animal^trce. 






ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 11 

To nouns belong Gender, Number^ 
Case, and Person. 

They are all of the third person 
when spoken of, and the second when 
spoken to.. 

Of Gender. 

Gender is the distinction of nouns 
with regard to sex. There are three 
genders ; the Masculine, the Feminine, 
and the Neuter. 

The Masculine Gender denotes an- 
imals of the male kind ; as, a man, a 
bull. 

The Feminine Gender denotes ani- 
mals of the female kiiid ; as, a woman^ 
a girlj, a cow.. 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects 
without life ; as, '^fieldy a house^ a tree. 

When nouns are either masculine or 
feminine, and which cannot be rightly 
determined, they are said to be of tlic 
Common Gender ; as, people^ sheep^ 
caithj horses^ 



12 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Of Number. 

Number is the consideration of ai 
object, as one or more. 

Nouns have two numbers ; the Sin- 
gular and the Plural. 

The Singular Number expresses 
but one object ; as, chair^ table, man. 

The Plural number expresses more 
objects than one; as^ chairs j uAles^ 
men. 

The plural number of nouns is gen- 
erally formed by additig « to the singu- 
lar; as, tree f trees; dove, dmes. fiut 
when the singular ends in x, ck soft, 
sh^ ss, or s, we add e^ in the plural ; as, 
box, boxes; church, churches, &c. 
Nouns ending in o have sometimes 
their plural iaes; as, cargo, cargoes; 
negro, negroes. 

Nouns ending in /, or fe, are ren- 
dered plural by changing those termin- 
ations into ves; aSj life, Uves; loaf 
loaves. 

Nouns which have y in the singular, 
generally change it into ies in the plu- 
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ral ;, as, bemt^i beauties; mevc^ mer- 
cies; tory, tmes. 

^me 11(3^8, from the nature of the 
things they represent, are used only up. 
the singular form; as, wheat, pitchy 
gold, &c ; others only in the plural; as, 
bellows^ scissors, lungs, richesy&ic^ 

Of Case. 

In English, nouns have three cases ; 
the P^k)minatite, the Possessive, and the 
Objective. 

The Nominative Case simply ex- 
presses the name of a thing, or the sub- 
ject of the verb : as, " the fioy.plays.'^ 

The Possessive Case expresses tlie 
relation of property or possession, and 
has an apostrophe with the letter s 
coming after it; as. The sclwlar^s 
duty ; Sisson^s store. 

When the plural ends in s, the other 
s is omitted, but the apostrophe is ^re- 
tained ; as, On eagles^ vifings. 

Sometimes %l>pi the siui2;uljir tor- 
jni nates in 6'^, the apostro])hic s is not 
added ; ua, Fot goodness^^ake. 
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The Objective Case exiHresses thr 
object of an action or a relation, and 
generally follows a verb active gk^ a 
preposition. 

Of Jdjectives. 

An adjective is a Word, added to a 
substantive to express its quality ; as, 
an industrious man ; a virtm}us wo- 
man. 

In English, the adjective is not vari- 
ed on account of gender^ number, of 
case. 

The only variation it admits, is that 
of the degrees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three 
degrees of comparison, viz. the Posi- 
tive, the Comparative, and the Super- 
lative. 

The Positive state expresses the 
quality of an object, without any in- 
crease or diminution ; as, goody foise,^ 
great J little. 

The Comparative degree increases 
or lessens thfc positive in signification: 
iiSs beitc7'j tvtser^ greater ^ less. 
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The Superlative degree increases or 
lessens the positive to thq highest or 
lowest degree ; as, besi^ wisest, great'' 
est J least. 

The simple word, or positive, be- 
comes the comparative, by adding r or 
er; and the superlative, by adding st 
or est to the end of it ; as, wise, wiser, 
wisest ; great, greater, greatest. The 
adverbs more and most, placed before 
adjectives, have the same effect; as, 
mse, more wise, most wise. 

Numeral adjectives are such as re- 
late to number. They are of two 
kinds ; Cardinal and Ordinal. Car- 
dinal; as, one, two, three ; and Ordinal ; 
Bs, first i second, third. 

Of Pronouns. 

A pronoun is a word used instead of 
a noun, to avoid the too frequent rep- 
etition of the same word. 

There are three kinds of pronouns, 
viz. Personal, Relative, and Adjective. 
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Of Personal Pronouns.. 

There are five personal pronooasL 
Tiz. /, thouy &«, she^ it; with their! 
plurals, we^ ye or you^ they. 

Personal pronouns admit of Person^ 
Number, Gender, and Case. 

The persons of pronouns aie three 
m each number^ The person speak- 
ing is the first person; the person 
spoken to, the second ; and the person 
spoken of, the third. 

The numbers, of pronouns, lik 
those of nouns, are two ; the sin- 
gular and the plural ; as, /, thoUy M 
5Ae, it ; we, ye or yoUj they. 

Gender has respect only to the thirc 
person singular of pronouns ; Ae, she^ 
it. He is masculine ; she is feminine; 
and it is neuter. 

Pronouns haVe three cases, the nom- 
inative, the possessive, and tb^ object- 
ive. 
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The peri^o&al pronoun 


clined : 




Person. Caie. 


Sitgolar. 


First. JSTom. 


I. 


Phs».' 


Mine or My. 


Obj. 


Me. 


SeconJ. Nom, 


Thou. 


POSB. 


Thine or Thy. 


Ohj. 


Thee. 


77wni. Nmn. 


He. 


Mas. Poss. 


His. 


Obj. 


Him. 


Third. M'om. 


She. 


Fern. Poss. 


Here or Her. 


06/. 


Her. 


Third. jVom. 


It. 


^c«<. Posi, 


Its. 


Obj. 


It. 



Plant. 

We. 

Ours or Ottr« 

Vb. 

Ye or You. 

Yotira or Your. 
You. 

They 

Theii«or Their. 
Them. 

They. 

Theirs or Thein 

Them. 

They. 

Theirs or Their. 

Them. 



iM?>ie, thine, hers, ours, yours, and 
theirs, are frequently used in the pos- 
sessive case, after the neuter verb to be, 
independently of any other word : as, 
" The book is mine ; the work is hers.^^ 

Self is sometimes added to person- 
al pronouns ; as, myself, thyseljf, him^ 
srifj herself, itself; ourselves, your- 
selves, themselves. They are thea 
called compound personal pronouns. 
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Of Rebaive Pronouns. 

Relative Pronouns are such as re* 
late, in general, to some word or phrase 
going before, which is thence called 
the antecedent. They are who, whichy 
and that. 

What is a kind of compound rela< 
tive, including both the antecedent and 
the relative, and is mostly equivalent 
to that which, or those which: as< 
" This is what I wanted ;" i- e- this is 
that which I wanted. 

Whoever is also a kind of compound 
relative, and is generally equivalent to 
he who : as, " Whoever exceeds tht 
power given him by the law, ceases, in 
that, to be a magistrate." 

Who is applied to persons, which to 
animals and inanimate things : as, ^^ He 
is a friend who is faithful in adversity.'* 
'• The bird which sung so sweetly, has 
flown.'^ 

7%at as a relative, is often used to 
prevent the too frequent repetition of 
who and n'hich. It is applied to both 
persons and things.. 
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Wko is the same in both numbers, 
aad is thus declined : 

JVofw. Who, 
Po3s. Whode, 
(%'. Whom. 

PPTiick and thcd are of both num- 
bers : but they do not vary their ter- 
minations, except which makes whose 
in the possessive case. 

fVho, which, and what, are called 
interrogative pronouns, when they are 
used in asking questions, 

IVho, which, and what, have some- 
times ever and soever added to them ; 
as, whoever, whichsbever, whatever. 



Of Adjective Pronouns. 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed 
nature, participating the properties both 
of pronouns and adjectives. 

They are subdivided into three sorts, 
viz. tlie Distributive, the Demonstra- 
tive, and the Indefinite. 

Each, every, and either, are distribu- 
tive adjective pronouns, denoting per- 
2 



20 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

sons or things that make up a num- 
ber, as taken separately and singly. 

Each relates to two or niore persons 
or things, and signifies either of the 
two, or every one of any number ta- 
ken separately and singly. 

Every relates to several persons or 
things, and signifies each one of them 
all taken separately and singly. 

Either relates to two or more per- 
sons or things taken separately, and 
signifies the one or the other. 

Neither imports not either^ that is, 
not one nor the other : as, " Neither of 
my friends was there." 

This^ that, these, and those, are de- 
monstrative adjective pronouns, pre- 
cisely pointing out the subjects to 
which they relate. This refers to the 
nearest person or thin^, and that to the 
more distant : as, " This man is more 
intelligent than that.^^ 

Some, other, any^ one, all, stick, ar(* 
indefinite adjective pronouns, expres- 
sing their subjects in an indefinite and 
"•incral manner. 
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One and other are varied or declin- 
ed like nouns ; as, ~ 

Singular* Plural. 

JSTom. One. Ones. 

Poss, One's. Ones'. 

Obj. One. Ones. 

J^cm. Other. Others. 

Pos9. Other's. Others'. 
Ohj. Other. Others. 



Of VerU. 

A verb is a word vi^hich signifirs 
Ta Be, To Do, ox To Suffer : as, *^ / 
flm, / n//e, 1 am rtiled.^^ 

Verbs are of three kinds ; Active, 
Passive, and Neuter. They are a] to 
divided into Regvdar, Irregular, and 
Defective. 

An Active Verb* expresses an action 

* All active verb conveys an action from the 
8?ent or nominative case, to something else 
which receives the action. A passive verb Is 
the reverse of an active ©ne, and brings h^ck 
\Ue actiob to the agent ; or, in oth«r word^, t^^ 
its nomioative case. 

2** 
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Rnd necessarily imidies an agent, and 
an object acted upon : as ^^ I m9€ him," 
" She despised them/' 

A Passive Verb expresses a passioo 
or a suffering, or the receiving of an 
action ; and necessarilv implies an ob- 
ject acted upon, and an agent by 
which it is acted upon : as) ^^ I am 
loved by her/' 

A Neuter Verb expresses neither ac- 
tion nor passion, but beiiig, or a state 
of being : as, " I sleep, I W?e, I rest." 

Auxiliary or helping verbs are tliose 
by the help of which the English 
verbs are principally conjugated. They 
are do, he^ have, .shall, mll^ may, and 
can, with their variations ; and must, 
which has no variation. 

To verbs belong Number, Person, 
Mood, and Tense. 

Of Number and Person. 

Verbs have two numbers ; tl.#.^ Sin- 
gular and the Plural. 

In each number there are three per- 
sons : vi%. the first, the second, and th« 
^hird. 
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Of Moods and Participles. 

Mood or Mode is a particular form 
of the. verb, showing the manner in 
tvhich the being, action, or passion, is 
represented. 

There are five moods of verbs ; the 
Indicative, the Imperative, the Po-* 
tential, the Subjunctive, and the Infin^ 
itive. 

The Indicative Mood simply indi* 
cates or declares a thing : as, " He 
loves ;^^ or, it asks a question: as„ 
" Does he love ?" 

The Imperative Mood is used for 
commamding or entreating ; as> ^^Z)c- 
part, haste, do love.^^ 

The Potential Mood implies possi* 
bility, liberty, power, will, or obliga- 
tion : as, " It may rainy 

The subjunctive Mood represents » 
thing under a condition, motive, wish,. 
supposition, &c. ; and is preceded by 
a conjunction, expressed or under- 
stood, and attended by another verb: 
as, " If he strive he wiU succeed.^^ 

The Infinitive Mood expresses a 
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thing in a general and unlimited man 
ner, without any distinction of num- 
ber or person ; as, To eatj to speak, 
to write. 

The Participle is a certain form ei 
the' verb, and derives its name from h 
participating not only of the proper- 
ties of a verb, butalsQ those of an ad- 
jective. 

There are three participles ; the 
Present or Active, the Perfect or Pas- 
sive, and the Compound Perfect ; as, 
Loving^ loved, having loned. 

Of Tense. 

Tense being the distinction of timer 
might seem to admit only of the preS' 
' cnt, past, and future ; but to mark it 
more accurately it is made to consist o; 
six variations, viz, the Present, the Itn 
perfect J the Perfect, the Plupenfect, ac 
the First and Second Future Tenses. 

The Present TeUse represents an ac 
tion or event, as passing at the time i- 
which it is mentioned : as, *' I rukt 
am ruled.^^ 
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The Imperfect T«ise represents tlio 
action or event, either as past and fin- 
ished, or as reraainiug unfinished at a 
certain time past : as, '' 1 loved her for 
her modesty and virtue." " They were 
traveling post when he met them," 

The Perfect Tense not only refers 
to what is past, but also conveys an al- 
lusion to the present time : as, " I have 
finished my letter." 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a 
thing not only as past, but also as pri- 
or to some other point of time specified 
in the sentence : as, " I hadfinislied my 
letter before he arrived^ 

The First Future Tense represents 
the auction as yet to. come, either with 
or without respect to the precise time : 
as, " The sun mill rise tomorrow." " 1 
shall see the sun." 

The Second Future Tense intimates 
that the action will be fully accom- 
plished, at or before the time of anoth- 
er future action or event : as, *' I shall 
hftve dine^^ at one o'clock," 
4^ 
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Of the Confagaium of Verbs. 

The Conjugation of a verb, is the 
regular combination and arrangemem 
of its several numbers, persons, moods, 
and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb, 
is styled the active voice ; and that ot 
a passive verb, the passive voice. 

The verb To Have is sometimes an 
auxiliary, and sometimes a principal 
verb ; and is conjugated in the foUonf- 
ing manner :. 

TO HAVE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Sinj^iilar. Plural. 

1 . Pers. 1 have. • 1 . We have. 

2. Pers, 1 liou hast. 2. Ye or you have. 

3. Pers. He, ehe, or 3. Tbey have, 
it, hath or has. 

The Present Tense y with the MUxUiary DO 
prefixed, 

1. I do* have. 1. Wc do have. 

2. Thou dost have. 2, Ye or joa d(i ha\e. 

3. He, she, twit, doth 3. They do have. • 
or does have. 

* Do is used as an auxiliary only in the pres- 
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Imperfect Tense, 
SiivgviUr. PlupaK 

T, I had. 1. We had. 

2. Thou hadst. 2. Te or you had. 

3. He had, 3. They had. 

The Imperfect Tense^ with the auocilidry DO 
prized., 

1. I did have, .1. We did have. 

2. Thou dtdst havCii 2, Ye or you did have* 

3. He did have* 3. They did have. 

Peyfect Tense. 

1. I have had. J. We have bad. 

2. Thou hast had. 2. Ye or jou have bad; 

3. He hath or has had* 3; They, have had. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
1/1 had had. 1. We had had. 

2. Thou hadst had* 2. Y« or you had had.. 

3. He had had. 3. They had had. 

First Future Tense, 
t. I shall or will have. 1. We shall or will 
£. Thou shalt or wilt have. 

have. 2. Ye or you shall or 

3. He sh^U or will will have. 

have. 3. They shall or will 

have; 

eni and imperfect tenses^ of the indicative 
mood, ahd in the imperative ; and when used, 
the principal verb is not varied in its termina- 
tions, 

6* 
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Second Future Ten$e. 

Singular. Pmrtt 

1. 1 shall have had. 1. We shall have had 

2. Thou wilt hare 2. Yeoryoo frIQ have 
had. had. 

3. He will have had. 3. They will haye had. 

Imperative Mood. 

ainKQlar. Plural, 

t. Have, or have thou, 2. Have, or hare ye or 
or do thou have, you, or do ye or joo 

have. 

Observation* — ^Most Grammarians make 
three persons in the imperative mood. Mr. 
Murray follows the same order. But on a 
slight examination, it will be found that lei is 
the imperative mood of the verb To let ; me, 
him, usy and them^ objective cases of person >l 
pronouns ; and that the verb which follo^vs 
those pronouns, is the infinitive mood or. root 
of the verb : as, •' Let me have^^ i. e. <^ Tkau or 
you permit me to have.** 

The imperative mood is used ior comtoand- 
ing. A command can be c;iven only to the one 
or ones spoken to, who must be of the second 
person, either singular or plural. 

Potential Mood. 

Present l^ensti. 

^iiiKaUr* Plural. 

1, I may or ran have. 1. We may or can 

3. Thou ma^ St or canst have. 
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Siogiifaur* Plara). 

have, 2. Ye or yoa may or 

3« He . may ^r can can have. 

baye. 3. They may or can 

have. 

Imperfect Tense. 

1« I might, could, K We might, could, 
would, ihoald or would, should, or 
must have. must have. 

2. Thou mightst, 2. Ye or you mighty 
couldst, wouldst, could, would, should ^ 
shouldst, or must or must have, 
have* 3. They might, could, 

3. He mi^ht, could, would, should, or 
would, should, or must have. 

must have. 

Perfea Tense. 
I . I may or cau have 1 . We may w can have 

had* had 

S. Thou mayst or 2. Ye or you may or 

"caast have had. can have had 

3. He may or can 3. 'i'hey may or can 

have had. have had. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

t. I might, could, ^1. We might, could, 

^ould, should, or would, should, or 

must have had. must have had. 

3. Thou mightst, 2. Te or you might, 

couidst wonldftt, could, would, should, 

shouldst, or inuat ortoust have bad. 



6 
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bare had. 
3. He might, could, 3. They migbt, coaR 
would, should, or would, shovid, or 
must have bad. must have had. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 
StngoYsr. PlartU 

I. If 1 hare. 1. If we hare. 

Z If thou have* 2. If ye or you hare. 

3. If he have. 3. If they have.* 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present Tense. Perfect Tense. 

To have. To have had. 

Participles. 

Present or Active. Having. 

Perfect or Passive.' Had, 

Compound Perfect. Having had. 

* The remaining tenses of the subjuDctive 
mood are, in general, similar to those of the in- 
dicative, with the addition to the verb, of the 
coDJunctipn expressed or implied, denoting a 
condition, motive, wi^ib, supposition, &c» 
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. The auxiliary neuter verb To Be, is 
conjugated as tollows : 

TO BE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Pre€0nt Tense. 
SiBgalar. Planil. 

1. I am. !• We are* 

2. Thou art. 2. Ye or Yoa are 

3. He, she, or it, is. 3. They are. 

hnperfoct Tense, 

1. I wag. 1. We were. 

2. Thou wast. 2. Ye or you were. 

3. He was. 3, They were. 

Perfect Tense. 

1. I hare beer). 1. We have been. 

2. Thou hast been. 2v Ye or you have l^en. 

3. He hath or has beeD.3. They have been. 

Plupetfect Tense. 

1. I had been. 1. We had been, 

2. Thou hadat been. 2. Ye or you had been, 

3. He had been. 3. Theyjhad been. 

First Future Tense. 

1 . I shall Of will be. 1. We shall or will be. 

2. Thou shall or wilt 2. Ye or you shall or 
be. will be. 

3. He shall or will be. 3. They shall or will b^. 

7^ 
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Seeottd Fmivre Tense. 

Slofohir* FIvnif* 

!• I tAxM have been. 1. We shall have been. 
2. Thou . wiH have 2. Ye cr yoa will have 

been. been* 

$• He will have been. 3. .The}^ will have been. 

Impemtive Mood. 

Siiigiilar. ' Plaral. 

S. Be thou, or do thou 2. Be ye or yon, or de 
be. ye or yoa be. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tenst. 

8ingQlar« Planl. 

I ^ I may or can be, 1 . We may or can be. 

2. Thou mayst or 2. Ye or you may or 
canst be. can be. 

3. He may or can be. 3. They may or can be. 

Imperfect Tense. 

]^ I might, could, 1. We inight, could, 

would, should, or would, should, or 

must be. itiust be. 

2. Thou mightst, 2. Ye or you might, 
couldjBt, wouldst, could, would, should, 
shouldst) or must be. or must be. 

3. He might, could, 3. They might, could, 
would« should, or would, should, or 
must be. mustbe* 
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Perfect Tenet. 
Singular. Plaral. 

]« I may or can have 1. We may dr can hare 
been. beeo. 

2, Thou mayst or 2. Ye or you may or 
canst have been. can have been* 

3, He may or can 3. They may or ca^ 
have been/ have beeni 

Pluperfect Tense. 

J. I might, could, 1. We might, could, 
would, should, or would, should, or 
must have been. must have been; 

2* Thou mightst, 2. Ye or you might, 
couldst, wouldst, could, would, should, 
shouldst, or must or must have been* 
have been. 

3f He might, could, 3. They might, could, 
would, should, or would, should, or 
must have been* must have been. 

Subjunctive MoocL 

Present Tense. 
Siii*ii!»r« PlamU 

1, If I be. 1. If we be. 

2. If thou be. 2. If ye or you be. 
S. If he be. 3. If they be. 

fmperfect Tense. 

1. If I were. 1. If we were. 

2. If thouwert. 2. If}V»ryou were. 
a If he were. 5- If they were. 

8* 
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Infinitive Mood. 

Present Tense, Perfect Tense. 

To be. To bare been. 

Participles,* 

Present. Being. 

Perfect. Been. 

Compound Perfect, Having been. 

Regular Verbs. 

Verbs are called Regular, when they 
form their imperfect tense of the indic- 
ative mood, and their perfect partid- 
le, by adding to the verb ed, or d on- 
ly when the verb ends in c : as, 

Present. Iroperfeet Per. Partieiplt. 

Love, Loved, Loved. 

FavoU]", Favoured, Favoared. 



K 



A Regular Verb is conjugated in the 
following manner : 

.TO LOVE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Sinipilar. Piural. 

1. I lovie. L We love. 

2. Thou lovest. 2. Ye or you love. 

3. He, she, .or it, lov- 3. They love, 
cth or loves. *^ 
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The PreserU Tense^ with the Auxiliary DO frt- 
fixed. 
SSngular. Plural. 

1. 1 do love. 1. We do lore. 

S, Thou dost love. 2. Ye or you do love. 
S. He, she, ^^r it doth 3. They do love. ^ 
•r does love« 

Imperfect Tense. 

1. IloyecT. 1. We loved. 

2. Thou love&t. 2. Ye or you loved. 

3. He. loved. 3. They loved. 

The Jmper/ect Tense^ roiik ihe AuxUiary DO 
prefixed. 

1. 1 did love. 1. We did love. 

S. Thou didst loive. 2. Ye or you did love. 

3. He did love* 3. They did love. 

Perfect Tense^ 

1. I have loved. 1 We have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved 2. Ye (yr you have lov- 

3. He hath or has lov- ed, 

ed, 3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense 

1. I had loved. 1 . We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. Ye or you had loved. 

3. He had loved. 3. Tliey had loved. 

9* 
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Firit Future Tense. 
SingnUr. Plurml. 

1. I shall or will loTtt. 1. We shall t will 

2. Theu Shalt or wUt love. 

love. 2» Ye or you shall or 

9. He shall or will , will love. 

love. 3. 1 hey shall or will 

love. 

Second Future Teme. 

1. 1 shall have loved. 1. We shall have loved. 
% Thou wilt have loT- 2. Ye or you will have 
ed. loved. 

3. He will have lov- 3. They will hare lov- 
ed, ed. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singnlar. Plural. 

9. Love thoii, or do 2. Love ye or you, or 
thou love. do ye or you lore. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 

lingular. Plural. 

1 . I may or can love. ,1 . We may or can love. 

2. Thou niavsl or 2 Ye or you may or 
canst love. can love. 

3. He may or can love, 3. They may or can 

love. 
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Lnperject Tense* 

SingBUr. Plural. 

1. 1 might, could, 1. We might, could, 
ivould, should, or would, should, or 
must love. must love. 

2. Thou mightst, 2. Ye or you might, 
couldst wouldst, could, would, should, 
shouldst, or must or must love. 

love. 3. They might, could, 

3. He might, could, would, should, or 
would, shouldi or jnust love. 

must love. 

Perfect Tense* 

1. I may or can have 1. We may or can have 
loved. loved. 

2. Thou mayst or 2, Ye or you may or 
canst have loved; can have loved. 

3. He may or can 3. They may or can 
have lov^d. have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
1. I might, could, i. We might, could, 

would, should, or would, should, or 

u)ust have loved. must have loved. 

2 Thou mightst, 2. Ye or you might, 

couldst, wouldst, could, would, should, 

shouldst, or must 'or must have loved. 

have loved. 3, They might, could, 

3. He might, could, would, should, or 

would, should, or must have loved. 

must hav^ loved. 
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Sul^uncdve Mood« 

Prutnl TewM. 

SionltfR. PlpnJ. 

1. If 1 love* 1* If we loFe. 

f. If thoa loFe. 9. If ye orjoxt lov#, 

3* If he love. 3. If thej lore. 

Infinitire Mood* 

To love. To hare loveiL 

Partlciplos. 

Present or Active. Loying. 

Perfect or Passive. Loved. 

Compound Perfect. Having loved; 



(^Passive Verbs, 

Passive Verbs are called Re^ular^ 
when they form their perfect participle 
by the addition of d^ or ed : as, from 
the verb, " To forc,^' are formed^ " I 
am lovedj I was hved^^^ ^. 

A Passive Verb is conjugated, bj 
adding the perfect participle to the 
auxiliary to be, throujjh all its chait* 
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ges of number, person, mood, and 
teose, in the following manner : 

TO BE LOVED. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Siognlar. Ptoral. 

1. I am loved* 1. We are lored. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Ye or you are loved* 

3. Ue is loved. 3. They are loved. 

Imperfect Teme, 

1 . I was loved. 1. We were loved. 

2. ThoAi wast loved. 2. Ye or you were lov- 

3. He was loved. ed. 

3. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

1. I have been loved. 1. We have been Ipved. 

2. Thou hast been 2. Ye or you have 
loved. been loved. 

3. He hath or has 3. They have been 
been loved. loved« 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. I had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been 2. Ye or you had been 
loved. loved. . 

3. He had been loved. 3. They had been lov- 

ed. 
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First F^urt Tom. 
llDgaUr. Plural* 

1. I shaU or will be 1. We shall or tnB U 
loved. loved* 

2. Thou shglt or wilt 2. Ye ctr yoa ehall er 
be loved. wiU be k>ved« 

3. He shall or will be 3. They shall «f viC 
Ibved* be lovad^ 

Second JWurt TenM^ 

1. I shall have been 1. We shaU have beei 

loved. loved. 

f • ThQu wilt hare 2. Ye or you will hare 

been loved* heea leved. 

8. He will have been 3. Tbey will have heo 

loved. lovedl 

ImperatiFe Mood« 

fiiigolar* nural* 

{« Be thou loved) or 2. Be ye or ymi lova^, 
do thou be loved. or do ye or joti U 
loved* 

Potential Mood* 

ProHiU Tenst. 
•ingwisr. PlartU 

1, I may or <^q be U We may or can be 
loved. loved. 

2. Thou m«yst or 2. Ye or you may or 
canst be loved, can be loved. 

)• He Qiay or <ao be 3. They may or can be 
lo^^ loved. 
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Imperfeet Tense, 
8in|a1sr. PloTftL 

1. I mighti couU* ]« We might, coold^ 
would, should, or would, should, or 
ntut be lored. mtiat be loved. 

2. Thoii mlghtst, 2. Ye or joa might, 
couldst, wouldflt, could, would, should, 
shouldtt,' or must or must be lored. 
be loved. 9- They might, could, 

3. He might could, would, should, or 
. would, should, or mast be loved. 

must be loved. 

Pei^t Tense. 

1 I nay or can have 1. We m'ay or can have 
been loved. been loved. 

2. Thou mayst or 2. Ye or you may or 
canst have been can have been loved, 
loved* "S. They may or can 

3. He may or can have been loved, 
have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. I might, could, I. We might, could^ 
would, should^ or would, should, or 
must have been lov- must have been lov* 
ed. ed. 

2. 'i^Hou mightst, 2. Ye or you might, 
couidst, woi!ildst, could, would, should, 
shouldst, or most or must have been 
have been loved„ lovedt 
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SingulAr* Plttrtt 

3.* He might, could^ 3* They might, conldt 
would, should, or would, rhoald, or 
miist have been lor- mtifit haye been lor- 
ed. ed. 

. Subjunctive Mood. . 

Present^Tense. 
Sinfuuttr. Ploral. 

1..If 1 be loved. 1. If we be lor«d. 

2. IfthoQ beloved. 2. IF ye or yea be lor- 

3. If he be loved. ed. 

3. IftheybeloTed. 
Imperfect Tense, 

1. If I were loved. I. If we were lored. 

2. If thou wert loved. 2. If ye or you were 

3. Ifhe were loved. loved 

3. If -they were lored. 
Infinitive Mood. 

• Present Tense» Perfect Tense. 

To be loved. To have been Ic^ed. 

Participles. 

Present. Beiftg loved. 

Perfect. Loved. 

Compound Perfect. Halving been loved. 

Of Irregular Verbs. 
Irregular Verbs are those which do 
not form their imperfect tense, and 
their perfect participle, by the addition 
of d or ed to the verb : as, 
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JPreuiH^ 
Abide, 


Imperfecta 
abode. 


Perfect ParitcipJe. 
abode. 


Amy 


was,,. 


been. 


Go, 


went, • 


gone. 


Arw, . 
Beseech, 


arose, . 
besought. 


arisen, 
besought 


Orind, 


ground. 


ground* 


See, 


saw. 


seen. 


Sow, 


sowedi 


sown. 


Have. 


had, 


had. 


Come, 


came. 


come. 


Buy, 


bought. 


bought 



Of Defective Verbs. 
Defective Verbs are those which are 
used only in some of their moods and 
tenses : as. 



Present 
Can, 
May, 
Shall, 
Will, . 

Ou-he, 



Imperfect. Perfect Participle. 

could, ^. ■ ^ 
might, ■ 

should, ■ , 

w©uld, -— 

ought, 



Of Adverbs. 
An Adverb i'l^ a part of speech, join- 
ed to a verb, a participle, an adjective, 
imd sometimes to an other adverb, to 
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express some quality or circnnistaiici 
respecting it : as, ^ He reads woeU," 
*^ A tndy good maiu'' 

Som^ adyerbB are e«|B|»fed thotj mmh 
fopsier, soonest ; ofUn^ oftener, ofitne$U 

Those ending in /y, are compared by mon 
and most ; as, wisely y more wisely ^ most wisely. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may be re^ 
duced to certain classes* the chief of which 
are those of Numhevy Order^ Place^ TTtme, 
Quantity f MatMcvy Doubty ^tuuityy Afirmaiiony 
ffegaiiofiy jfnterrogationy and Comparison. 

1. Of JViHD&er: as. Once, twice, thrice, ^ 

2. Of Order : as. First, secondly^ third* 
ly, &c. 

3. Of Place : as, Here» there, where, else- 
where. &c. 

4. Of Time : as, Now, latelyi instantly^ oft- 
entimes, soon, daily, j*c. 

5 Of Q^uantity : as. Much, little, enough,&c. 

6. Of Manner or Quality : as, wisely, just- 
ly, foolishly, unjustly, slowly, &c- 

7. Of Doubt : asi Perhaps, possibly, perad- 
venture, &c. 

8. Of Jlffirmation : as, Verily, truly, cer- 
tainly, yea, &c. 

9. Of Negati<m : as, Nayi ne, not, &c« 

1 0. Of Interrogation : as. Hew, why, where- 
fore, &,c. 

1 1 Of Comparison : as, More, most, better, 
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; Of Prepositums. 
Prepositions serve to connect words 
with one another, »nd to show the re- 
l«ilion ^between ^^m* Tfa^y are for 
the most part put before nouns and 
pronouns: as, "He went /rom Lon- 
don to Vork.'^ 

The principal prepositions are, 



Of. into 


above 


at 


io within 


below 


near 


for without 


between 


up 


by over 


beneath 


down 


with iindef 


from 


before 


in through 


beyond 


behind 


off on or lapon among 


after. 


jfbout ajvainst 






06».-T-Participles 


are sometimes used as 


^repositions. 







Of Conjunctions. 

A Conjunction is a part of speech 
that is chiefly used to connect words 
and sentences : as, John and James^ 
" He fought mid copquered.'' " You 
are happy because you are good." 

They are principally divided into 
two kinds ; the Copulative and the 
Disjunctive. 
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The Copulative Conjunction server 
to connect or to continue a sentence, 
by expressing an addition, a supposi- 
tion, a cause, &c« : as, *^ He and his 
brdther reside in London." ^< I wiU 
go if he will accompany me." 

I'he Disjunctive Conjunction servesr 
not only to connect and continue i 
sentence, but also to express opposition 
of meaning in different degrees: as, 
" Tlimgh he was frequently reproved, 
yet he did not reform," 

The Copulative Conjunctions are 

And, if, that, both, then, siace, for, because, 
therefore, wherefore. * 

The Disjunctive Conjunctions, 

But, or, nor, as, than,. lcst« though, unless, 
either, neither, yet, notwithstjOLodinj^. 



Of Inter jeeiions. 
Interjecti^is are words thrown in 
between the parts of a sentence, to 
'express the passions or emotions of the 
speaker: as, "O/i/ Iliave alienated 
my friend-" " Alas ! I fear for life.'' 
" Oh virtue ! how amiable thou art." 
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The fdlowiog are some of the in- 
teijections : 
O ! pish [ heigh * !o ! behold ! ah ! fie ! hush* 

Besides these, there are many words in the 
oiouths of the vulgar, which, wheu sf^oken in 
haste, may be considered .of the interjecti^ 
kind. 



Part IIL 

SYNTAX. ; 

The third part of Grammar is Syn- 
tax, which treats of the agreement and 
construction of words in a sentence. 

A Sentence is an assemblage of 
words forming a complete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds; Simr 
pie and Compound* ■ 

A Simple Sentence has in it but one 
subject and one finite verb : as, " Life 
IS short" 
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A Compound Sentence comainstK? 
or more simple sentences, connecte. 
together by one or more connectik 
words : as, '^ Life is short a^id art i^ 
long.'' There are three kinds of si© 
pie sentences, viz. the Explicative oi 
jExplaining ; the Interrogative or Ask- 
ing; and the hnperative or Commaml' 
ing. 

A Phrase is two or more words 
righdy put together, making some- 
times a part of a sentence, and some- 
times a whole sentence. 

The principal parts of a simple sen- 
tence are the Subject,^ the AttributCt 
and the Object. The subject is the 
thing chiefly spoken of; the attribute 
is the thing or Stction affirmed or deni- 
ed of it ; and the object is the thing 
affected by such action. 

The nominative case denotes the 
subject ; the verb denotes the attri- 
bute ; and the t)bjective case denotes 
the object. 

Syntax principally consists of two 
parts ; Concord and Government. 
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Concord is this agreement which one 
i\'OYd has with another, in gender, 
tiuml>er, case, or person. 

Groveniment is that power whicb 
one part of speech has over another, 
in directing its mood, tense, or case. 

N. B. To give a complete abridgment of 
Marvay's Grammar, I have inserted the rul^s^ 
9f Sj'ntax as arranged by him ; yet, thefo- 
need not be learned by such scholars as ioc 
teiid to make themselves acq[uainted with tha 
Syotdctical Lessons. 

RULE L 
A verb must agree with ks nomina- 
tive case in number and person: as^. 

• RULE II. 
Two or more nouns in the singular 
number, joined by one or more copu- 
lative conjunctions, expressed or un- 
derstood, must have verbs, nouns or 
pronouns, agreeing with them in the 
plural number : as, " Socrates and 
Plato 



were wise 



n 
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RULE in. 

The conjunction disjonctire 
eficct contrary to that of the goq}u]K> 
tion copulative ; for as the y^b, iioia| 
or pronoun, is referred to the ipnecec- 
ing terms taken separately and w^j 
. it must be in the singular number : as, 
^^ Ignorance or negligence has coMsoi 
this mistake." 

RULE IV, ' 

A noun of multitude, or signifyio; i 
man^, may ha\'e a verb or pronoun a-i 
. greemg with it, either in the singular ! 
or plural number ; yet, not without re- 
gard to the import of the word as cob- 
veying unity or plurality of idea : as, 
♦« The meeting . was large.'' *^ The 
multitude eagerly pursue pleasure as 
their chief good." 

RULE V, 
Pronouns must always agree with 
th^ir antecedents, and the nouns for 
which they stand, in gender and num- 
ber : as, *' This is the friend whom I 
love." " The king and the queen jnii 
on their royal robes." 
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The relative 'is the same person as 
the antecedent, and the verb agrees 
v^'ith it accordingly : as, ^' Thou who 
lovest yi^isdom," 

liULE VI. 

The relative is the nominative case 
to the verb, when no nominative comes 
between it and thie verb : as, '' The 
master who taught us." 

When a nominative comes between 
the relative and the verb, the relative 
is governed by the verb, or some other 
word in its own member of the sen- 
tence : as, *' He to wliom I owe my be- 
ing is eternal." 

RULE VII. 
When the relative is preceded by 
two nominatives of different persons, 
the relative and the verb may agree in 
person with either, according to the 
t>eiise : as, " /am the general who com- 
mand you ;" or, " I am the general 
who cammands you." ♦ 
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ROLE VIII. 

Every adjective, and every adjective 
pronoun, belongs to some noun ex- 
pressed or understood : as, " He is a 
goodj as well as a wise man.^' '. 

Adjective pronouns must agree in 
number, with their nouns ; as, Tlu^ 
book, tliese books; that sort, tli€:f 
sorts. 

RULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with 
nouns in the singular number onk 
individually or collectively; as, J 
christian, an infidel. 

The deliuite article tke may aj^rr 
with nouns in the singular or pluir/ 
number; as, The garden, t/ie gar- 
dens. 

RULE X. 

One substantive governs anotbo. 
signifying- a different thing, in thf^ p. 
sc^.s'^ive or genitive case ; as, Virtu-.' 
csiuse My faifier's house- 
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RULE XL 
Activ€ verbs govern the objective 
case : as, " TruA ennobles her." 

RULE XIL 
One verb governs another that fol- 
lows it, or depends upon it, in the in- 
finitive maod : as, ^' Cease to rfoevil; 
learn to do well." 

. RULE XIIL 
In the use of words and phrases 
whiiA, in point of time, lelate to each 
other, a due regard to that relation 
should be observed. Instead of say- 
ing, " The Iior(J hath given^ and the 
Lord hath taken away ;" we should 
say, " The Lord gave^ and the Lord 
hath taken away/* 

RULE'XiV. 
Participles govern words in the same 
manner as their verbs do from which 
they are derived : as, *' She is instrnct^ 
hr^ us.*' 

RULE XV. ^ 
Adverbs, though they have no gov- 
iiiment of case, tense, &c. require aa 
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appropriate situation in the sentence 
vi'Z. for the most part before adjecdres 
after verbs active and neater, and 6^ 
quently between the auxiliary and th' 
verb : as, >' He made a very sensibie 
discourse ; he spoke unaffectedly m, 
forcibly ; and was* attentively heard b; 
the whole audience/' 

RULE XV!. 
Two negatives in English destioj 
one another, or are equivalent to ac 
a0irmative: as, ^^Jfor did they not 
perceive him :** i. e. " They did per* 
ceive him/' 

RULE XVIL 

Prepositions govern thd objective 
case : as, " He went from Lomlon u 
York/' 

RULE XVIIL. 

Conjunctions connect the same 
moods and tenses of verbs, and casej 
of nouns and pronouns : as, " Candotu 
is to be approved and practised' 
*' J^imes a7id John will do it" 



RULE XIX. . . 

I&bmt cottjiitittiote r^uif^ tlie iii- 
diccitiV^, atfd ' sbtire f lie stifcjanctive 
mood setter thefa/ h is 2i genei'al rule, 
Xhat, wjien soroetbing contingent 6i 
dolrbtftrr fe • inifplied, the subjunctive 
oti^ i6 be nie^ : as, " |^ I tt'^re tQ 
write he W6Ulrf Act fega(rd rt." 

Conjoirctioris thStt are of d pos?tiv4 
and Jfbsi)ratd itatof^e; feqirirc th6 iftdRc- 
atite' itiood r a§, " ii^ V!rtai5 ctdvamc^ 
so vice recedes.^^ ^ ^ ' 

.. .^ *ULEXlf| 
mren tfie gaafities 6f dJflfcrent f hili^ 
^e compared, the feitttr ritfuii is not 
governed by the conjdnctibn t/uin or an) 
unt agrees vvnitfc the verbj or i^ govern; 
'^6 1by tKe*trer&, or the ^feposiiiftii oa4 
pt6s^eA(ff finderkood : ais, '*Thoii jirt 
^iser than I.^' r:^'e.' ^^fhari I am-'' 

To avoid diisagreeablc rep^itions, 
and to express our ideas in few words, 
an clipsis or omission of some ^vords, 
i s frequently admitted. . Ift^jtead of say • 

3 
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ing, ^^Hewasawiseaiai^aiidlewii 
tf good manr we caA uaie the difss 
and sajj ^He was a wise and goo! 



yfhen the omiswm of wawds wooU 
obsome Ae sentence, i«ad tnweakca 
force, or be attended with a&impn^ 
ety, the words must be expiessed. ^ 
the sentence, ** We are apt to love wim 
love us,'' the word Ao$e sboiildhesup- 
ptied. 

EXILE XXEL 
AH d» parts of speech sboaUtff 
respond to each other: a regular d 
dependant oonstruction, throoghoot. 
should be caretully preserved. The 
following sentence is therefore maccii 
fate : " He Was more beloved, hiivA 
so jnuch admired, as Cinthio.^ k 
should lie, " He was more beloved thai 
Cinthio, but mt so mudi admirei^' 
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EXERCISES IN PAUSING. 



N» 6. It will be necessary for (he scirolar 
c#ni«)it the twenty seven rales of Syntax, 
9e|:tc4 qnier the different lessons, before he 
»iviDEiences the exercise of parsing* 





lESSOJf L 


flTBEriiriTE ARTICLl AH 


man. 


An ostrich. 


. woman. 


An apple. 
An ofircer. 


. house. 


. bam« 


A field. 


. tree. 


A road. 


L river. 


A mill 


I grove* 


A factory. 


i coat. 


A book* 


kcow. 


A table. 


iti ulcer. 


A copy. ' 


kn honor* 


A lesson. 


In, hour. 


A letter. 


In ideot. 


A grove.. 


in army. 


A day. 


In almond* 


A week^ 


^n orange. 


A month. 


In ambush. 


A year. 



A bird. 
A stove. 
A shadow. 
Att#rau 
A spirit. 
A carpet. 
A basket. 
Aiire. 
A cold. 
An ornament.. 
A merchant* 
A doctor. 
A lawyer. 
An anion. 
A weaver. 
A cobler* 



A man. 
A is an indefinite article, agreeing with man^ 

3* 
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Rule 1* The indefinite ardchc 
or an agrees with nouns in tke sinti- 
lar number only, indlndually or coll^- 
ively. 

What is sin trticle ? Why is a 6t an rtjef 
the indefinite articin ? Ho# many articles'ce 
there ? Wlien does a become anP 

Obs,— Tbe article a agrees with plct! 
noons, when an adjective denoting a nudx 
taken collectively, comes Ixftwcen it andtht 
noun ; as, A few mea» a grtai many i&ei, • 
thousand men. 

Mam is a common noun, of the third fern, 
singular BOttber, and masculine gender. 

What IS a noun ? How are nouns divlcM' 
What is a common noun ? What is a proper 
noun ? Wbat belong to nouns ? What is gi» 
der ? Why is man of the masculine gender^ 
What is number ? Why is man of the sinfc- 
lar number ? Why is man of the third- person' 
How many cases have nouns ? What does tin 
nominative cai^e express ? What does tl.' 
possessive case express ? What the obiec; 
ive ? 
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LESSON a 

DEFINITE MSLtXChE, AVD ^01798. 

rhemagtstrate.The hours. The fishes. 

rhBjdaj. The league. The ox. 

Th^ijears. The leagues. The goats. 

Thf treeft. The ««». The stranger. 

The ship. Tha seas. The farmer. 

The mountain. The tahle. The father. 

The flower. The. tables. The mother. 

The bower. The i^oats. The Romans. 

The day. The wood. The French. 

The sum. The waj. Tjbie Amedcans, 

TJie stars. • ThfB Arms. The Greeks. . 

The storm. Th^ fowls. The Saxons. 

The storms. Tl^e %h. "JPhe Gau^k 
The b'iar. 

The Magistrate. 

The is a definite article^ agreeing with ma« 
gistrate. 

Rule 2. The definite article the 
may agree with noups, either in the 
singular or plural number. 

Why is the called the definite article ? 

Obs. — -The article ^^ is sometimes placed 
before adverbs, in the comparative and super- 
lative degrees. Its effect is to mark the de- 
gree the more *strongl y* and to define it the 
more precisely : as, *' The more I examine it, 
the better I like it,." ** I like this the beit of 
aclv.'* 
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persoD singvltr wamher^ 
der. 

JVa/e. — When like opportmtiev •eokr,! 
questions shoald be asked ; atxl 
be contiooed, until the scholar cjdHMis 9tf 
feet readiness in answeriaf. 



LESSON III 

ARTICLBSy ADJEeriVES, AND VOVIfS. 

A good mail. The g;racefal dances. 

A bad man. The sandj shoals* 

A black woman. A crimson shawl. 
A white woman, Excelleat fruit 

A brown house. A mahogany table« 

A sprightly girl- A blade chair; I 

A good prince. The CAriy supper,. 

An honest fellow. The unruly bsrse* 

A diligent scholar. The cross d(^. 

The bowling tempest. The pert young miss. 

The.foolish creature. A tame deer. 

Peaceful abodes. Fruit delicious. 

Good l^nd. Inhospitable shores. 

The rolling waves. Desolate Islands. 

The serpentine ri?er. Dreary wa«tes» | 

A winding canal. An extensive couDtrj. 

A sweet temper. Celestial abodes. i 

An elegant horse. A cold, %viotry stona. 

A happy child. The flaming torch. 

A bound tree. The bloomiog rose* 



SNGJ^ISH. GIUMKAR.. €1^ 

A viTtnooft peiton; Turtle soup, 

ibterrctt field.. Ak^ky feUofi^ 

Ared house. Tbe poor maiiitc* 

A womtD anuable. Tbo ttomjf; seas. 

The dreMiqg rotund Tte flfteqp^ elouds. 

Ab oyster supper« The white'mountiiiis» 

A. sQaniier mooth^ Stormy weathec 

A dierry stand. Yomig children. 

A good man. 
j| is ait iodefinite article agreeing with, man*. 
Rule 1. 
£hod is an ai^ecti^ agreeing witHmofi. 

Rule. 3: Evevy d^jectire and e^m^ 
ry adjectiTe pronoua bedongs to some 
aoUQ^exiivessed or undeittoodc 

Adfeccive pionoiiiii amst agree, in 
mmhtfff with their nouns*. 

What is an sdjectire ? Are adjectives erer 
Taried^ What' are the degrees of compar- 
ison ? How are the comparative and superla- 
tive decreet tormed i 

Man IS a common noun, of the tUrd persolt^. 
mftdalr miaibe% ^uid masealioe g^njtor« 
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LESSON m 

MSTRIBVfWfS* ADMCTIVE PROIM>UM 

Each person. 
Every member. 
Either dictioaarjr. 
Eatbh hour. 
Every case. 
Either book. 



^ach province. 
JEverj^ boy. 
Eitber friend. 
Each girl. 
Every* woman. 
Either sodgstrmc 



Each person. . . 

Each is a distributive adjective prOoonn/a* 
freeing with person.*-— Rule 3. 

Wh^t are jadjeotive pronpans ? How are 
Aey subdivided f What are eachf every ^ and 

Person ia a eonniOB noon, ^f tiie ^luid per« 
fpo, aiogul^ ju)i9)ier« m& ccMnmctt loader. 

Obs, — A nooa is nU to bfi of Ihe commoa 
{ender, when it is eitl^r masotdioe or femi* 
nine a|id which cannot be deterai^ne^. 



LESSON V. 

DEMORSVRATIVi: ^DJMlCTir^ FHO^.^VWf 
NOUNS. 

^Fhese pens* 



\ 



AK^ 



This house. 
That command. 
These fields. 
Those mountains. 
This bridge. 
Thatmanner. 



Those ladies. 
This different. 
That intention. 
These aggressiooi. 
Those fools. 



Thii boQM. 
Tftii ill i iltmtwiniiiiii id^Mttii^ fauMmn^ 

Wluit are iHm, Iftotv t^m» tkoA Aot# .^. 

|Um» pliiral. iH^-Mrf't/^tfM refer, to the lait 
•MBtioDed p^Jcaoa^ or ttdog.;. t^ and those to 
thefirst. 

IfouM !»• a coBuneD Doaii» irf*lhe third p^r80% 
etniular iiiiBiber,aiul oeiiter fender*. 



EJSSSON m. 

iminKITE ADJBCTIVS FEOIIOIINS ATO KOUNt^ 

Sone. tine. Sowe meney. 

OtiMr hosiMMr Other dtviiiitieau 

Any chaiige* Anj timm* 

One friend. One tdvoler. 

AIltbiQg»» All cenTenieneeitf 

Sooh&elinfk Svch provinces. 

Smu is an ihdefiUte adjective f^onoiia, a^ 
jpreeing with ^iiM.^Rale 3. 

What are $ome^jo1her, any, on^i, all, suchf 

7Sm€'W a ceaMion ncuo, of the third person^, 
enotular number, and neuter gender* 

Qhi.. }.— Adj|N:tire pronouns frequently stip* 
jff^ the place o£ nomui, both in the noaunatiie 
and obfective ca^ 

0^ 2*^ One aoJ other ^ when used in the 
|ief#e8$ive case, of the singular nuiuber, or ia 
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cither of the cases of the plorel, may jpro^- 
Vf he edled in^Iefiiiite, penooel pvoaoms^ 
Another, compoanded of cm and otMr, 4i ^ssi 
^n the same maimer. 



LESSON VII. 

mviiSgiND PRONOvns m vnc possMsirBcja, 

OOVBKHBD BT OVBVR lioeiffi. - 

The scholar's daty» Dur honestj. 

The friend's solace. Strong's store. 

The victor's anpjr* ^i^qn's goods. 

The slave's hondaj^. Righteousness' sake. 

Bisbookl ^ ' Cbodness' sake." 



The king'sprerogatlive. Conscience'.! 
Their onion. - The drapers' cempanT. 

My property. The hoys' school. 

Consolation's lenient *The girls' adademy* 
hand. The friends' society. 

Thy nation. «The women's friend* 

Uer friend^^p. Yt(ur fti^n^s. 

Your friends. 

The scholar's doty. 

The is a definite article agreeing with schol- 
ltr'«.— Rule 2. 

Scholar^s is a common noun, of the third per- 
son, singular number, common gender, in tht 
possessive case, and govenied by duty. 



Rule 4. One noun governs anoth* 
, signifying a different thing, in the 
lpossessiv« case. 

Wi)j is schdar't in tbe poieessire case ? 

Duty is a common noun, of the third persoo^ 
lingular number, and neuter gender. 

Obs. — Mine and wiy, thine and ihyy hiSf hers^ 
9nd her, xts^ ours and our^ yours and your, theirt 
and their J are the possessive cases of the per- 
^onai pronounis ly tkouy he^ she^ and t^ Mine^ 
thiney herSf ours, yourSy and theirs^ teem to ho- 
used in the possessive case^ after the ^euter 
verb ta he, without having any dependence on 
a noun : as, ^' Whose book is it ?" the answer 
is, ^^ It is A^r«.^' Here the noun cannot be 
understood ; for if we once introduce it, the 9 
vanishes, and we have remaining; Aer only : as, 
*'lt is /jcrbook'* 

My, thy, hisy her, itSy our, your, and Hhoir^ 
are governed in the same manner as nouns, 
mrheu used in the possessive case. 



LESSON Via 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS, TUB NEUTER VERB TO BE| 
AND W0UN8. 
Singjnlar. *. Plural. 

-1. I am the man. J. We are the friends. 

2. Thon artth«f>er^ipn. 2. You are th^ villa- 

3. He is the fellow. gers. 

-.5. They are the gelt- 
6* erals. 
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I am the mab. 
' / is a personal proaoon, of the first 
•iogular number, and the nominadtre 
am. 

Rule 5. The nominatiTe ease gov- 
erns the verb. 

What is a pronoon t How naaj penooal 
pronouns are there ? What do personal pro- 
nouns admit of? How. many DQmbers bare 
they? How many persons ? Bowmaajrcas 
es ? What does gender respect with r^H 
to personal pronouns? Why is /of the first 
person ? How is / declined ? 

Ao/e.^Wben personal prononns sire ose^i 
they must be declined. 

Am is an irregular neuter verb, from tbe 
verb to be. ^Repeat the present t^ue, the iirr 
perfect tense ^ and the perfect participle; as^ 
*' Present am; imperfect was; perfect parti- 
ciple bee9i.*^J It is in the indicative mood, 
present tense, of the first person, ainguiar 
mimber|.and agrees with /. 

Rule 6. A verb must agree with 
its nomiaative case in number and per- 

SIHl. 

What is a verb ? How many kinds of verbs 
are there ? What is aii active verb ? What 
docs a passive verb express ? What does a 
neuter verb express 1 When are ver^ call- 
ed regular ? Of what do verbs admit ? Wha: 
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I numlbelr ? What is person ? Whatis tnood ? 
low taatiy and what moods have verbs ? What 
loes this indicative mood indicate ? How 
8 the imperative niood used ? What does the 
fotential mood implir ? How is the snbjtinc- 
i-ve mo6d nsed ? How is the infinitive ukkkI 
ised ? What is a participle ? How many paf- 
ticiples are there? What b tense? How 
inanyand whattebses have verbs ? What does 
the present tense represent ? What the im- 
perfect t What the perfect t What the plu- 
perfect ? What the first fatare? What the 
second futnre ? Why is fm of the first per- 
son, %nd singular number-? 

The is a definite article agreeing with taan,^-^ 
Rule 2. 

Man IS a coiamotk noun, of the third person, 
singular number, masculine gender, and nom* 
inative case after am. 

Rule 7. Any Verb may have the 
dame case after as before it ; when both 
Vfords refer to the same thing. 

Obs.«-A.Terb is not said to have a nomina* 
tivt case after it, unless a nominative precedes 
it. For where there is but one nominative 
caM, whether standing before or after tiie 
fsirfc^j^ is the true nominative : as, *' Awake 
yt W WiUsting day/* Verbs, when used 
activsly, canfu>t hsve two nominatives Ip* 
deed there ^re but iSpvr tevhs that admit such 
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»n arrangement ; and perhaps none of diese 
are cyer used in an active signtEcatioiu 

Obs. 2. Passive rcrbs which signify naibii^, 
and some other things, admit a nominatire case 
after thesa : as, *' He was called John.^* ** She 
'ixas named Peneloj^e.'* ** He wu saluted em- 



LESSOJ^ fTff— continued. 
Indicative Mood. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plortl. 

T. I was a general. ]. We were justices. 
iJ. Thou wast the 2. You were enemies, 
maid. 3. Thej were officer- 

3. She was the wo- 
man. 

Perfect Tense. 

1. I have heen a buf- 1. We hareb«ei»aUor- 
fooQ. , neys. 

2. Thou hast been a 2. You hare been cbil* 
knave. dren. 

3. He has been a cow^ 3. They have been 
*rd* christians. 
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Pluperfect Tense, 

JJingalar. Plural. 

1. I had been a beg- 1. We had been de- 
gar, ceivers. 
S« Thou hadst bee& a S. Yon had been drank- 

murderer. ards* 

3, Hehs^dbeenaliac. 3. Tbey had been glut- 
tons. 

First Future Tense, 

1. I shall be a govern- 1. We shall be base 

or. ♦ fellows. 

2- Thou wilt be a 2. You will be colo- 

merchant. nels. 

3. He will be a wise 3, They %vill be sai- 

man. lors. 

Second FtUure Tense. 

1 . I shall have beea a 1 • We shall have beea 
collpgian. lovers. 

2. Thou wilt have 2.. You ivill have beea 
bceo a pauper. madams. 

5. He will have been 3. They will have been 
an officer- travellers. 



8?^ 
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Potential Mood« 

Skignlar. PlaMl. 

1. I may be afool. 1. We maj be fkkben, 

2. Thoa majst be a t. Yoa may be aodh 
down. evi. 

3. He may be a am- 3. Tbeymajbedang^* 
vict ten. 

hnfwfta Tcme. 

1. I migbt be awe- 1. We ihoiiU bego«4 
man, ^ penoai. 

2. TboQ cooldst be a tl Yoq mutt be lafie». 
f on^Btress. 3. Tbey ehoeld be re- 

3. It woold be % Tor* li{ioii8 persons, 
key. 

Perfket Tent$. 

1 I may bare been a 1. We one beve beee 
coward. friends. 

2. Thou mayst bare 2, Ton can banre beca 
been a burglar. deceivers- 

3. He may bare been 3. They can bare beea 
an ideot* ehristiaat. 

Plupufea Tnue. 

1. I might hare been 1. We shoeld hare 
a deacon. been cler^^ymen 

Z' ThoQ couldst bare 2. Yoa must have beea 
been a drone, judges. 

3. Heceuld have been 3. Tbey mast bays 
a la*y boy. been 9QldKeTs. 
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LESSOjY IX. 

rR050VN« AND FASSIVE TERBS. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense* 

SiDgnlar. Plural. 

1.1 am loved. * 1. We are sentenced. 

5. Thou art admired. 2. Yon are abandoned. 

3. She is pleswed. 3. They {ire destroyed. 

Imperfect Tense. 

1« I was declared. 1« We were plunged. 
2. Thou wast hinder* 2« Yoa were baptized. 

ed. 3, They were shot. 

d« It was driFcn. 

Petftct Tense, 

1. I have been expos- 1* We have been be^^ 
ed. sought. 

2. Thou hast been 2. You have been de- 
commanded, throned. 

3. He has been wea- 3. They have beeB 
ried. flogged. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

1 . I had been despis- 1 . We had been delay- 
ed, ed 

2. Thou hadst been 2. Yon had been 
taken. sworn 

3. It had been writ- 3. Tbcy had been -de- 
ten, graded. 

9* 
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Knt Future Ttnn. 
Sbgttlar. PlofsL 

1 . I 8haU be avenged. U We ri«iU be kept 
S. Tboa wilt be t. Yoa will be defrand- 
" abown. ed. 

3* Be will b« lought 3. Tbey mXk be cbai: 



Sicoud F\Uur€ Teme. 

1. I tball bave been 1. We sbal! have been 

wanted. effeoded. 

3. Thou wilt have 2. Yoa wiH hare bee& 

been caught pleased. 

3. He will ha?e been 8. TheywiUharebeeo^ 

m&med. seen. 

Potential Mood. 

PrtnmU TcMt. 
Singutor. Plnnil. 

1. I may be love^ 1. We can be number- 

2. Thofi canst be <^cl. 

wronged. 2. You may be avei^- 

3 He can be support- ed. 
ed. S. They may be bought. 

Imperfect Tense, 

!. I might be eecort- I, Wc could be ap- 
ed, pointed. 

2 Thou mightst be 2. You should be ac- 
blamed. qualntod. 

." He mast lu; deran- 3. They would be com« 
ed. for ted. 
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P6rfect TefMe, 
Singular. Plunl. ^ 

!• I may have been 1« W« may bavt b#€iif 
atriick. taught. 

2. Tboa raayst have 2. Yoa may hare bei^ 
been told. comforted* 

3. He can have beeo S. They can have been 
sworn. seen. 

1. I coutdhave been 1. We migbt hate been 

wanted. left. 

%. Tbou mightst hare 2. Ton woold haiw 

been slain. been paid, 

3. He must have been 3. They would have 

lost, beenuken. 

I am loved, 

/ is a personal pronoun, of the first person, 
siugolar number, and nominative case to am 
loved. — Rule 6. 

Am loved is a regular passive verb» from the 
verb to love. (Name the present and imper^ 
feet tenses of the indicative moody end the per- 
fect participle,) It is in the indicative mood, 
present tense, of the first person, singular num- 
ber, and agrees with /.-^Rule 6. 

What docs a passive verb represent ? When 
is a passive verb called regular ? How do yon 
conjdgate a passive verb ? 
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LESSONX. 

ACTIVK TKEBS IN VAEIOUS MOODS AND 

I lorei hen Too mU li^iife tb< 

Theyralaed theprts- man. 

eiit ' The horye dims thi 

I saw it. sleigh* 

.They have seen the Heory could have p«r< 

princess. formed it. 

George writes good Hannibal defeated Var- 

copies. ro. 

She would esteem I^eauty gains admifers. 

tbem. Bonaparte entered It- 

I would have prevent- aly. 

ed it. George will ^tn lui 

I shall have rescued suite. 

bim. Lord Byron wrote po- 

The horse may kill ems. 

him. Tamerlane conquered 

The army may defeat Bajazet. 

the enemy. William has faroured 

The arrow wounded him. 

him. James will have loved 

He can have loved her. 

her. If Henry decline it. 

It will accon»XiUsh the If John ruin them. 

design. The people have re- 

The boy may have ceived satisfaction. 

performed it. The Riisjiians will o- 

The man can have verrun .Turkey.. 

done it. If I eiitecm them. 

Books may please hev. 
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f ibejr love their David killed Goliad, 
books, Jonathan loved DaV]4* 

f he has made it Willsbire rescued Ri- 

f she bad injared the ley. 
filTiiier. Perault cir6utnnavitg»- 

f he haa defeated the ted the globe. 
enemy. Henry studies philoiOp 

9e Gould have prevea* pby. 

t^d the bttls. Hanniba) took Cafra a, 

rhey loight gain their Blackstone wrote an 
epds* excellent treatise* 

Be may have overta- Theodore would have- 
ken his brothers. sa^^d him. 

You can save him. Desdation marked hi& 

Cowley writes good po- progresf^ . 



I loved her. 

/ is a personal pronoun, of the first person, 
singular number, and pominative case to lovtd^ 
—Rule 5. 

Lwed is a regalar active verb, from the 
verb to l&be. fNamt the present and imperfect 
tenses of Hie indicative mood^ and the perfect par^ 
ficiple.) It is in the indicative mood, imper- 
fect tense, ol the first person, singular number, 
and agrees with /. — Rule 6. 

Why is Icf^ed an active verb ? Why in the 
iniperfect tense ? Why of the first person and 
ftijigular Qumber ? Why is it a regular verb 1 
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IJer is a personal prononn, of the tUri pet 
•on, 8in(|;ular namberi temiDine gender, ia th 
objective case, and governed by l(yDed, 

Rule 8. — Active verbs govern ti 
<»bfective case« 

Why is A«rof the sini^iilar nntnber ! Wby 
the feminine gender ? What is the nominath 
singular of fter ? How is it declined ? ^^j 
it in the objective case. 



LESSON. XI. 

ACTIVtt, PikASKFB, AND NEUTRR VEAIIS IN 1 
IMPERATlVfi MOOD. 



Bepwrt. 

Study your books. 
Read* 

Leave the house. 
Hear him. 
Strive. 

Learn your lesson. 
Charge the goods. 
' Be thou loved. 
Be ye comforted. 
Be pleased. 
Be avenged. 
Bdl the horse* 



Obey bis orders. 
Catch the prisoner. 
Bind him. 

Examine your grao* 
mars. | 

Be respected. 
Uind your studies. 
Take your seats. 
Declare your autbori* 

Exert your power. 
Get a book. 
Come h«re« 



"TT-r- 
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. Depart. 

Jhpart is a regular neater rerb, from^the 
Terb to departy &c. It is in the imperative 
moodt of (he second person, plural number, 
and 9grees mih yan understood. — Rule G. 

Obs. i« In each of these cases, where the 
nominative is not expressed, it is understood. 
Th« nominative, whether expressed or not, 
must always be of the second person^ either 
singular or plural. The imperative mood is 
used for commanding or entreating. No per- 
son but the om spoken to, can < be commanded 
or entreated to do a tbing : for, to command 
onif's self is absurd ; to command a third or- 
absent person^ impossible. 

Obs. 2. In the familiar style, modern writ- 
ers apply you to the singular and plural num- 
bers'; but in grave compositions, thou only is 
used in the singular. 

Note. — The objective cases are governed* 
in the same manner as those under lesson X, 



LESSO^'' XIL 

' VSRBS IN THE INDICATIVB AKD INFINITIVB 
MOODS. 

He strives to learn. He advances to attack 
Tfaejr strive to im- the foe. 

prove. Remain is ordered t9 

They lore to nnock saif. 

him. 
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Th«7 were ordered to My Ather frill pcnol 
decline it me to write. 

I am to be offended. Too •n^ to be o* 

Stlway is to be eseeo- ftrtod. 
ted<. Ther u« to be ib- 

fie is eager to learn. pnsoDed. 

Edward ordered the I comnianded him !?! 



commoners to elect do it \ 

members. A close pnrsnft wi^' 

He will be anxions to cause the Horn to at* ' 

see his friendii. tack his {Mrsuers. ! 

The sheriff pemitted The jadges ordered 

the prisoner to de* the sheriff to take 

part. soflcient M^* 

Viiliaoi^bes togain Clinton recpiested 

ernployment Spencer to &TOQr 

I win strive to write his election. 

good copies. Jasaes assisted him t» 

It is determined to dis^ protect bimoriC 

inherit Joseph* 
He made them com* 

prebend the sayinsi. 

He strives to leanu 

He and »iriv€$ fait under tbe^t& and nttk 
mles. 

To ttam* is a regntar neater verb» (^fami 
the tenses^ dsc.) It is in Uie infinitive niMdi pit* 
sent teose, and gavemeJ by strivts., 

* The present tenne of th< iofailive hsoodtof 
active aid neuter vetbs, is the root §pw 
whence all the elhir paiti eijgieet^. 
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' Rule 9. — ^The infinitHre mood marjr 
he gfifvened.hj verbs, boubs, pro» 
MNUft, partio^les, or adjectives. 

How is the infimtive OMod nsttd t How maqf 
tenses bi8 it ? 

Obs. 1 . ViThen am objective case precedes the 
iafinitiTe mood of the nettter verb to bty anottk- 
er 'objective may follow k : as. ** I kiiow h^r 
id he a viituous wommL** This depends upon 
the seventh rule. 

Obs. 2. The participle beings derived from 
the verb to he, may. when it agrees with a 
nominative case, have another nominative af« 
ter it : as, " He being a man of uncommoa 
adjress, diq^ell^d the tempest that threateoeA 



wnoL iif riiriTivE mood nfomnfDiNT. 

To confess the truth, I was much in fault 
'^>> tetl the whole, I saw him do it. 
I'o proceed, I expect the sacrifice must be 
made. 

To speak plainly, I heard him declare i|. 
To Ronclude, the power can never retom. 
i 1 o exert bis power, be oppressed bis men. 
To gain his ends, be used uefariou^practic- 

ftS» 
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; Tf twp i of te H p^e hm ^4me )ie jacrificorb 

To confess, <Cc. 
. To con/io is a regular active Tcpb, &c. 
h in t&e infinitive mood, present tense, and ic- 
dependent of tbe remaining part of the set 
tence. 

Rule 10. — The infinitive mood, 
when not depending on the remaioinf 
part of tl^e sentence, is independent. 



LESSOJ^ XIV. 

* THE IlTFINIf IVC MOOD USED AS TBK !f OHIKA- 
flVB CA66 TO VBIIBS. 

To write a fair hand requires patience. 
To excel requires much study. 
To abandon friends will sink a man^s char- 
acter;* 

To support a just i^ar is praise- worthy. 
To decline goon oHers shows weakne:>s. 
To protect innocence is commendable. 
To practice religion is our duty 
To sing vulgnr songs will degrade a man. 
To be wise is the study of our lives. 

To write a fair band requires patience. 
To write is an irregular active verb, kc. 1: 
is in the infinitive mood present tense. 



The woin^ a, fniir, i(i>f[ fm^, ^fpai vn 
the first, third, and .^j^h riijlefu 

To write a fair haru^ i^ ^tied 9^. tl^e ooii|ii|a- 
tiy e case 1 9 ^^q^irxu 

RuLte 11. A verb in the infinitiyc 
mood, or a number of words, may |)c 
used as the nominatiy.e case to a verb 
in the tbirdperson singular. 

Obs. 1. ]n these C9S€9, the sentences ar^ in* 
vext^d. Their natural order would require 
the neuter-pronoun it before the verb : as, ** It 
requires patience to write a fair hand.** 

Obs. 2. When the infinitive mood, or a nam* 
1>er pf words, is used as X\\a oominaiive case to 
another verb, and an adjective follows the kt'^' 
ter ve#b, without |i 4ioqjB expressed or under- 
stood ; the adjective agrees with the words 
used as the O08s|naiiye c^e : as, '^ To support 
ajfjtit lyar ifpriais^'n^arthy.^^ Here prai^e^ztor-^ 
tjiy is ^n adjectiye agreeing \eitb the words 16 
support a juat war. 



. LESSON XV. 

JlDVERBS^CrALIFTlNG VERBS, ADJECTITES^ AN9 
OTHER aDVBRBS. 

I love to converse freely. 
He used very gsod words. 
I do not despise him* 
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Tliqr wulk tD lie trettedTptlitd^^ 
W« tlMNild pray firvoitiy. 
H«^ acted diMMiaeij* 
Tbe7 thM punited their jovmer. 
ne tmexpaeiMigr nwt ite owMeagcr^ 
I think bis Memom an well writtan. 
He lovat to talk opanTj. 
Yoir caimat ba too nail^paidfc 
Speak franUy ; do aotdecciri. 
ItshottU ba gfrUgponiij olHer?ed» 
The antbor Has nolaadj opposed. 
Thej caused him to be shamefiiUy treated. 
I hope- jQD. wilL be prepatsad.. 

I love lo oonvene fiwelf. 
The words /, Uvt^ and I9 eowrH^ dq« 
«poa the fifths sixth, and* ninth mha. 
Fr$dy is an adrerb ^ualij^iof is eoasme. 

Rule 12. Adverbs qualify verh 
participles, adjectives, and other ad 
verbs. They require an a^propriao 
situation in the sentence : vis; for th 
most part before adjeetivesi after veil) 
active and neuter, and frequentij i» 
tween the aiqdliary and the verb* 

What is an ndrerb ? 



REPOSITIONS GOTEftJf ING NQQUg |N f ^K (P^^ 

He went from London to York."^ 
He touched at Gi^jjcaUaifc 
He sailed up the Delaware. 
He informed tbetfi poAcernipg the contract* 
Theyiandfidatjfew-Xorjc. ^, . . -r . 
They called at the house of ]^. Granger^ 
They niet on the plains of "Font'enoy, 
Tamei-lai}^ ipet p^ijazet ne^c Ancyra. ^ 

Pjir jfirst parents were' planted in £den, 
Ori the banks of ibe river Granicua. 
Burgpyn^e wa^ defeated 5\t Stillif ater* ' ^ 
In Vdutb prepare ;for' old age, ■ 
In the yea'tof our Lord, 
Arsenals are established at Springfield. . 
Savaged' formerly resided on the banks of 
the Ohio. 

He went from Xondon to York, i 

He and "went depend on the fifth and sixth 
ties. • 

#Vo7i» is a preposition. 

.What is a {irepoeition ? Hov jare they gen- 
ally placed 1 What are the principal prep-, 
iitions? 

London is a proper »oun, of the third per* 
)n, gingular number, neuter gender, in the 
yective case, and governed by from. 



Birrif^ IS. Bri^ositumd gcivcm the 
iriiat it » £Mfer ivtait fr 



LESsewxni. 

Jamei aad John^ kliiTft emomeDcaBd tbe sal» 
tfland. 

Th^ man and boy went taHatirca*d. '* 

T&e kixi^ aod ^een asptiMredia tbeir xoy^ 
sobef. 

Virta'e and vice ftivxa.great^9Dtvai^ 

Be obtained a horse aD(is.$leigh* . 

Williamvaiid. Iieniy< will i^t . 

Decatur and^Bainbridge haye met and Van- 
faiflhed the enemy. * ^^ 

The army is composed of ten tboufiaxftd49iT*^ 
ali^ and fimen tboasand ixilaBtry; 

lie overtook and vanquish^ them. 

Cesar marched, saff, and conquered. 

Johnson wrote and published several :baok»« 

The Roftum»^atcore tacoB^ues; and.the&te 
destroy. 

Deoon and Langroy are ordered to join tha 
fleet without d^ay. 

James and Joseph will do it 

Pride and self confidence tarnish tin 
fecilliant qualities.. 






Victenr «©<l to^oiy. 



#iMMirMn Jont httirii^ coaMii6006dy tec* 
M^iibr number, masciiifaM gtnder, aM m the 

jIm^ ira. copgittiire aiiija » ctio p> 

VIKhit «r.e coajtmctMiii ? How aurt cob-*' 
juoctioitt divided f What dtk copulative cos-^ 
jiiootiOQB s^rr^ to do^t Which ace'they ? 

.JMn it a proper nouoi of- die third person^ 
aingplat wumber, mascnUiie gieader, in the 
nominattre case, and connected ta Jamiex b]| 
the coDJtioctioB tfndf*- 

. .JBUjle 14.^ CoBjuBctiaiMS connect the 
tame moods and tenses of verbs, and* 
ewes oi nouns and groiuNuuu 

Janus and John taken together, are the 
noBunative^case to hav^ Gommenced.. 

. * Rule. i5». Two op more noons iik 
^hesingnbr number, joined by one o^ 
mone copulative cpnjunctioQs, expres- 
'sed! or understood^, must have verbsa* 
nouns OT jM'onouns, agreeing with thao^ 
ia the pluna} number.. 
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LESSON- IFin. 

prsjuircTiyjc coKjuNcrioirtf* 

Either Samuel or Rufus will do it.' 

Sit&er George or JUnos will diaagree; 
. Neittier negUgence nor CMg d^ued ihif nii^ 
lake. 

Neither love nor hatred haa done k. 

Either skill or diligence Sfoyld haya aarfi 
Jb^lirmy. 

John» James, ot Joseph, intesufe to %ccoiDp 
uy me. 

There is id many minds, neither knowle^ 
nor understandiDg. 

A man maj see a metaphor or ait aUegeir 
lo a picture, as weH as read it in a n)etaphoT< 

It is not its frequency or its difficuHj fvi 
cpmplainof. 

Peath or soipe ^orse misfortune 9<H>n.dj^ 
tides them. 

Neither character nor dialogue was yet w 
flierstaod 

Either Samuel or Rufas wilt do it. 

Either is a disjcuictive conjunction. 
.. JHo^ are disjunctive coiy unctions n^ed ?- 
Which are they ? 

Samuel is a proper nonn, of th,e third per 
6on» singular number, masculirife gender, ^ 
the DomioatiYe case to will do. — Rule 5. * 

Or is a disjunctive ponjunciion. 

Rufus is a proper noun, of the third per?o« 
•'nguiar number, masculine gender, in the noui 
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inatire case, and connected to SanAul by the 
conjunction or.— ^Kuie 14. 
. JVill do is an irregular activ.e yerb^ kc, it is 
To the indicative mood, first future tense^ of th^^ 
third p^rscniy singular number, and a^eei^with 

^ttt 16. The conjunction dis- 
junctive has aH effect contrary to that 
of thti coajiinction copulative ; for a$ 
•the verb, Bbtin, or pronoun, is referred 
<o the preeeiKng terms taken separate- 
ly aftid singly, it tnust be iii the singu- 
lar number. 



LJSSSON XIX. 

PARTICtPLKS AtiJii;»INO IVITa NOVNA« 

I am walking. 
^ He lorved and esteemed, became Vain. 

lie having returned, ^ag chosen consul. 

They applauded and honoared, soon became 
.corrupted. 

The work forwarded by art, derived stretigth. 

The book being highly estimated, was pur- 
.diaaed at 'a ^reat price. 

Being caught in the fact, they were execu- 
.ted. 

Coiiiparisons used by the sacred povts, art 
^ienerally short* 

tfwhiglir^d^ l(eneftiy» he betJame lidi. 
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I aa Hf&Hntig. 
7 tad am fall under the fiftt and aisdi nle 
Ifoiking is « present |iarltci|ile agraeui{ 
with I. 

Role 17. Participles^ wlien used 
as such, most agree with nouns or fffo- 
nouns, expressed or ui|derslbod« 

Wkst is a participle t Hofr iiaiiy psrfei- 
plea are there ? 

Oba. l«~Tlie presMit yasjeipls efsBaoile 
and neater verba eodsio ing ; aa, Ireaf tlie rerb 
to iooft, coaaea Umwg ; duUtrt, dtdarmgj kc 

The preaeot passive participle ia formed bj 
adding the pesfecl paiticipie of die aane verb, 
to the present jparticiple of the neuter verb/^^ 
ht : thus* /aiTcd is (he perfect participle of ^e 
verb to lave ; bst when joined to l^€wg^ it be- 
comes the present passiTe participle. 

Obs. 2.^The perfect pnvtifiiple amj be dis- 
tingoisbed Aon the verb, hjr ita admittia^ a 
relative pronoun and some tense of the neiterj 
verb lo6s before it, and making aeoee: as, 
** He Uved and esttemedy became vain ;** orj 
f'He 9fk0 woi Uned and csteamed, becanM 
vain/' In the latter case, icrsdand ei$temed,\ 
bjr the addition of was, become passive veiinJ 

Obf. 3. — The present participle may* witli 
propriety, be added to the neuter verb <o ^i 
•nd then be considered as the principal verb : 
thus* instead of sayinf?, " I tewhy thou ieadh 
ejf, bs Ifodkfs/' kc.} wemaj say, ^nwntemh- 



^, thoa nurt teackingf i^ is laiefttifgr/' kc. : 

^,^^ &c. and so oa thrq^gh> aU ike :raruitiiHi9 
tbe auxiliary. v . 



By «itaMidaQg good 'tent, ^wr peace it se- 
ired* 

In expecting loo^Ufe, we may be^^Bsappeiot^ 
■••■*•'' 

H« waa ceosm^d for hltviiig lestrattied her. 

For not supporting good awrals, tiiey dis- 
used him* 

By <;ompeiitngftem to act jnstly, he ohtain- 
d satisfaction. 

fiy heanii^ others, we may learn. 

By expressing lanr IhooglHs toe freely, we 
req^enOy make enemies. 

Their estimating the prixe too bigUy, was 
etrimentid. 

Distinctoe^s in deliForing orations^ is a capita 
1 rale. 

^btraciag the origin of eloquence. 

In etpressing the different characters of 
^le. 

Sy establishing good laws^ fcc 
% if a preposition. 



ilMuDyOf Ifh'e tKifd p6tB0tf, m^UfixMbe 
In (h« objeetf t^ case,- and gorerried bf iy.- 
Hole 13. 

Good 18 an adjective agreeing^ with laws- 
Rule 3. ^ . . . 

La7»$ is a commoD noao, of the third pene*^ 

{ilural number, neater gende^ io the objectin 
a9«, Md ^(>irerned br e5(^(Mi«IJIigt 

Rule 18; Tire prcdeftt and com 
^ittd peffcct pahrfiei|jfles 6f tli^Actfvt 
voice, govern words in. the same pm- 
ncr as the verbs do from whicii tEc) 
are derived. 



LESSOJ^ XXL 

ifouNs IN e&n3ti^ctto9 wttn FAHtfcri^Lii 

Bbnapartd being conqireri»d, tL6 Ri^g w-f 
restored. 
' Order being f estored, the hoorye prqgrcsse 

David having killed Goliab, the' Phitistiue 
Were overcome. 

Wellington having returned to England 
tranquillity wad enjoyed in t^raince. j 

'fn^ m^nnscript being tittisbed, h^' cdustii i' 
td be published. 

Egypt beiqg conquered, Alexanftkl* ^eturnei 
to Syria. 
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Alexander hottrtog wodod^d the equerry of 
Urius, the Persians imagioed that their kiDg 
as killed. 

The army havbg arrived at Echatana, Tank 
rlane gave orders to attack the enemy. 

The prince of Orange having hesieged 
Aaestrieht, the commamiant assemhled the 
riDcipal officers. > 

Bonaparte being conquered, Abc« 

Bonaparte is a proper noun, of the third pee- 
on, singular number, masculine gender, in the 
kominative case, and in conjunction to the part- 
iciple being conquered. 

Rule 19. A noun in conjunction 
ivith a participle, and not connected 
ivith the remaining part of the sen- 
tence, is put in the nominative case 
absolute. 

Obs. — This nominatiye is called absolute, 
because it does not depend upon any othe^* 
word in the sentence. 



LESSOJi XXIL 

PERSONS OR THINGS ADDHESSED. 

Gentlemen of the jury. 
. Soldiers, you have precipitated like a tor* 
rent 

Jlomans, you seem to e:|Cpress more joy. 

4 
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Boys, whisper not in tchooK 

Samuel, go to church. 

My Lords, I cannot repress my indignatia* 

You, holy prelates) save this c^oontry fr 
this sin . 

Girls, mmd your studies. I 

Did not you, sir, put a guinea into my pou 
et? 

Lord Windham, what has been the diffiol 
ty ? 

My son ! my son ! f will live to bless joq- 

]Uadai», you make me proud. 

My Lord, I will obey your commands. 

J^ote — The words depending upon ioterje 
tions, have so near a resemblance to those 
3 direct address, that they may very proper 
be classed under the same general head. 
few examples follow. 

Ah, Sir Thomas ! If honour is dear to jol 
opposie him not. 

by my father ! I cannot hear it 

O, noble Englishmen ! how are you fs 
from your ancient glory ! 

O, traitor ! you shall fall by my sword ! 

O, my beloved Arthur ! I will avenge yoi 
cause. 

Gentlemen of the Jury* 
Gentlemen is a common noun, of the secoi 
person, plural number, masculine gender, a^ 
in the nominative case indepcudent, ^ 
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RuL£ 20. Wben a direct address 
is made, the noun or pronoun is in the 
nominative case independent. 

Obs. !• — The person or thiog addressed^ 
must always be of the second person ; and if 
it i« followed by a verb, ihe verb cannot agree 
with it, but roast have either thou or yoti, ex- 
pressed or understood, for its nominative. 

Obs. 2.— The interjections 0/ Oh! dUidAhf 
require the nominative case of a noun or pro- 
noun, in the second person ; as, O ye hypo- 
crites ! O'ihou who dwellest &c. Bat the 
objective case in the first person ; aS| O me ! 
Oh me ! Ah me I 



LEssoji xxni 

COLLECTIVE NOl^KS. 

The jury have found a bill. 

The mnltilnde eagerly pursue pleasure at 
their chief good. 
The meeting was large. 
' The council were divided la their senti- 
ments. 

The peasantry go barefoot, and the middle 
gort make use of wooden shof •. 

The house of Commons bad little weight.. 

St^phen^s party was entirely brokeu. 



2* 
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The jury TiaVe fooofd a. bill. : ^ 

The is a definite article, agreeing with jury.—? 

Rule 2. 

Jury is a collective noun, of the third perr 

flon, and nominative case to have found. 

Rule 21. A noun of multitude or 
signifying many, may have a verb or 
pronoun agreeing with it, either of the 
singular or plural number : yet. Hot 
without regard to the sense, as convey- 
ing unity or plurality of idea. 



LEssoj^ xxm 

RELATIVB PRONOUMS. . 

The man who practices virtue, will receirf 
U glorious reward. 

He who promotes industry, ia a ifseful mem- 
fcer of society. 

The vessel which captured the Java, wa< 
the Constitution. 

I am the Lord who leadeth thee by the «va^ 
thou shouldst go. 

God, who appeared to Moses on motint Si- 
nai, now exists, and will continue to exist for- 
ever. 

She is the woman that possesses religion* 

lie who strir^fts to learn^ will Ibe applauded 
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They who continue faithful^ will be reward^ 

The man who fntcitcea Tirtue, will re- 
ceive a glorious reward. 
The IS a definite article, agreeing with mam. 
—Role 2. 

Jifan is a common roob, 2tc. It is the nom- 
inative case to rvill receive. — Rule 5. 

PVho is a relative pronoun, relating to man: 
'for its antecedent. 

HuLE 22* The relative must agrees 
-with its antecedent in gender, liumber^. 
and person.. The relative is always of 
the neuter gender y when it relates to a 
part of a sentence^ or a whole sentence^. 

It is of the third person, singular number,, 
masculine gender, and the nominative case to. 
pracHcee* 

Ru LE 23. The relative is the nom-^ 
inative case to the verb, when no nom- 
inative comes between it and the verb,. 

' What is a relative pronoun ? Which areHhe - 
relatives ? To what are Teho and 'which appli- 
ed ? How nihat used X 

ObS. I. — The relative w/io^isso much ap*> 
j)ropriated to persons, that there is, in general^ 
iiarshness in the application of it, except to the 
jpreper names of persons, or the general term£»» 

3* 
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in«n, iroman, &c. We hardlj consider bt , 
chiliiren as persoos, because that term p 
w* the idea of reason; and therefore IhN 
7)tir.ation of the personal relative v^sea 
Lanth and forced. 

Obs. t.-^Which is applied to aniroah is^- 
animate things. It is sometimes a ppropr.n 
to terms which imply the idea of person?, .^ 
pressed by some circumstauce or epithet: -^ 
*•' That faction which most powerfully opp*i 
his pretension^." 

Obs. 3. — The relative that is applied tope* 
sons as well as thin^ ; bat after an adjedi* 
in the superlative degree, and after the ad* 
tive same^ it is generally used in preferenft 
nVio and which. It must also be used in pr 
erence to other relatives, where persons m< I 
bat a part of the antecedent : a^i, " Thet?o?w 
and the estate that becamef" &c. 

Obs. 4. — iVhoy which, aoVi what, when «« 
in asking questions, are called interroga: 
pronouns : as, ** Who said it ?" «' IVhich ot 
nouses are sold ?" ** What are your cj. 
inands ?'* " What sum do yo\i demand ?" *•?»«'' 
horse will you have '* 



LESSON^ XXIF.'-Continued. 
They are the ladies whom I admire« 
They are men \vhom nothing will satisiV. 
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Tike horses which James found, belong io 
Hebron^ 

Emperors are the 8conrge» of mankind, 
whom fortune has exalted. 

I am the Lord who leadeth thee by the way 
thon shouldst go ; and I will bring thee from 
the Babylonian- captirity in which thou ha^st 
long dw£k, . 

i am be whose name is eternal, and whom 
thou shouldst serve. 

The wood which L bought was deceptive. 

The hoffse on which I rode was an excel- 
lent beastv 

They are the ladies whom I admire. 

The words, they, are, they ladies^ depend on 
the fiAh, sixth, second, and seventh rules. 

Whom is a relative pronoun, relating to 7«- 
dies for its antecedent. — Rule 22: — It is of the 
third person, plural number, feminine gender; 
in the objective case, and governed by admire. 

Rule 24 "When a nominative 
comes, between the relative and the 
verb, the relative is governed by tha 
verb, or some otherj word on wliicli it 
depends. 

Obs. — When the rMative is preceded by 
Uvo nominatives of different persons, the rela-. 
live and Verb may agree in person with either : 
'^, " / am the general who command you :" or* 
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** I am the ^en^ral icho commandt yon/* W\ 
in the firat iMtancei relates to Is in tke ie; 
ondi to genereJ. 



LESSOJi XIIF.'-^Conduded. 

TSC COMPOUND RELATIVES MTRAT AKD WBOETa 

This 18 what I wanted. 

(Fully expressed.) 
This is that which 1 wantedL 

Let come what may come. 

(Fully expressed,) 
Let that come which may come. 

What you'd hare it, make it. 

(Fully expressed.) 
Make it to he that which yoa would hareii 
to be. 

What we contended for is remoyed. 

(Fully expressed^) 
That for which we contended^ is removed. 

Whatever »we do secretly^ shall be 'displayed 
in the clearest light 

What benefits every man, is usefol. 

He formed a just idea of what we ounelrei 
are. 

Such writers as* have no standard on which 
to form themselves, except what chances ta 
.be fashionable and popular. 

^As is here used as a relative. 
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W^lioevcr obtains power, by other means 
\n what the cdrnmanity have prescribed^. 
th no right. 

("Fully expressed. J 
Ff e who obtains. &c. 

W hoevet exceeds the power given him by • 
e law, ceases, in that, to be a magistrate. 
Whoever strives to increase the public good, 
:ay be ranked among the best friends of oar 
^ecies» 

This is what I wanted. 
This is a demoostrative adjective pronoun, 
^sc(1 as a noun. It is of the third person, sin- 
ular number, and nominative case to i«. — 
tule 6, 

Is is an irregular neater verb. &g* It agrees 
vllh f/iw.— liule 6; 

J f hat is a kind of compound relative, in^ 
eluding both the antecedent and the relative, 
and is equivalent to ili at which. 

That is a demonstrative adjective pronoun, 
used as a noun, of the tliird person, singular 
EMimbcr, and nominative case after w. — Rule 7. 
Which is a relative pronoun, relating to that 
for its antecedent — Rule 26. — It is of the third 
person, singular number, neuter gender, in tb« 
objective case^ and governed by watUed^-^ 
Rule 24. 

Obs. I.— WhenWtatis useu as a compound 
r.clative,.tljc scholar should, after dissecting it^ 
parse-the several words to which it is equi^va? 

6* 
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lent, in the same manner as tlioagli they weit 
written separately. 

Obs. 2. — In the following, and some other 
sentences, the conjunction as becomes a reb* 
tire, and is used as such. 

. Such persons as practice piety will be re- 
warded. 

Such rulers as Spain now possess e% arei 
^sgrace to the nation. 



LESSOfi xxr. 

NOUNS OF CXPLAIfATION. 

' George* Washington, president of the Uni- 
ted States, was an able commander. 

Paul, the great apostle to the Gentiles, 
possessed all tlie virtaes which adorn tlie 
Christian. 

1 Alexander, by the grace of God, emperor 
of all the RussiaSy promulgate this law. 

Samuel Thornton, the wretch who murder- 
ed Ross, will be executed. 

Colton the musician will be there. 

"^When one proper noun qua1i6es another, 
i. e. unites with it ; the one so q^ualifjring ii 

used adjectively. 
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7h8 emperor AntoQias wrote aa excellent. 
reatise. 

Oh^demagne, emperor of the West, laid 
Llie fouDdalion of European greatness. 

Roland, the celebrated general of Cfalirle- 
ix^aigne, fell in crosrsing the Pyrenees. 

Kalph de Glanville, chief justiciary of Etig* 
land, gained a great victory over the Scots. 

Gaston de Foix, nephew to the king of" 
France, performed, in a few months^ many, 
^reat achievements. 

George Washington, president, &c. 

George is a proper noun, used as an adjeo 
live, and agrees with Washington, — Rule 3. 

Waakington is a proper noun, of the thir^ 
person, singular number,- masculine gender, 
and nominative case to was. — Rule 5. 

President is a common noun, of the third 
person, singular number, masculine gender, in 
the Nominative case, and put in apposition to 
Washington. 

Rule 25. Nouns explaining other 
nouns, are put in apposition lo tlios^ 
nonns which they explain. 

Obs. — Nouns of explanation are those which 
tiame some circumstance, office, rank, &c. 
which tend to illustrate and clearly ascertain 
the person meant : they must consequently be 
placed in the same case* 

6* 
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The best modern writers, says Mr. Mditay, 
avoid this mode of expression. But his assen- 
tioDS are not true as it respects aJi distinguisb- 
ed modern writers. Addison, Milton, Hume, ' 
and Jefferson, have matde use of it. Blair and 
Priestly govern tlve relative v^i^k, 4q the 
.same manner. 



Haying explained the tnost import- 
ant parts of parsing, I shall close the 
lessons with a few remarks. 

When the scholar has carefully stud- 
ied them, and before any otb^ hook is 
substituted, it will be necessary for him 
to review them. This he should con- 
tinue to do, until master of all the sen-* 
tences and questions. 

No unreasonable anxiety for new 
Jbooks should be allowed ; for here the 
young grammarian will find a suffi- 
cient field in which he can extend his 
researches a^d acquirements. 



£>iligeiice is a principal reqaisite 16 
form accurate grammarians. Without 
this, no person can excel in any branch 
of education, but with it^and a careful 
attention to the preceding rules, all dif- 
ficulties relating to. Syntax, will, ia ^ 
short time vanish*. 



Part l^. 

OF PROSODr; 

PROSOI>F consists of two parts r 
AjB former teaches the true fronunci* 
ATiON of wordsj comprising ac€Ent<i 

QUANTITY, . EMPHASIS, PAUSE, and 

TONE ; the latter^ the laws of vkrsiti-- 

CATION*. 



af 
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• OP PRONUNCIATION. 

Section !• — Of Accent. 

Accent is the laying of a peodiar 
stress of the voice, on a certain letttr 
or syllable in a word, that it may be 
better heard than the rest, or distit 
guished from them : as, in the wont 
presume J the stress of the voice musf 
oe on the letter u, and second syllable 
sumty which take the accent. 

Section 2. — Of Quantity. 

The quantity of a syllable is that 
time which it occupies in pronounciu; 
it It is considered long or short. 

A vowel or syllable is long, when 
the acceAt is on the vowel ; which oc- 
casions it to be slowly joined in pro- 
nunciation with the following letter; 
as, Fall, tale, mo5d, house, feature. 

A syllable is short, when the accent 
is on the consonant ; which occasions 
the vowel to be quickly joined to the 
succeeding letter; as, ant, bonn&t, 
hunger. 
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A long syllable generally requires 
double the time of a short one in pro- 
nouncing it ; thtis, Mate and note, 
should be pronounced as slowly again 
as, MSLt and noU 

Section 3^— (j^ Emphasis. 

By emphasis is meant a stronger 
and fuller: sound . of voice, by which 
we distinguish some word or words on 
ivhich we design to lay a particular 
stress, and to show how they affect tht^ 
rest of the sentence*. Sometimes the 
emphatic words must be distinguished 
by apajrticular tone of voice, as well as 
by a greater stress. 

Section 4. — Of Pauses.. 

Pauses or rests in speaking and 
xeaduig, are a total cessation of the 
voice, during a perceptible, and in ma- 
ny cases, a measurable space of time* 

9^ 
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Section 5.^0/ Tones. 

Tones are different both from en- 
phasis and pauses, consisting in the 
modulation of the mce, ^the ncites or 
variations which we employ in the ei 
prcssion of our sentiments^ 

OF VERSIFICATION. 

Versification is the arrangemem 
of a certain number and variety of syl- 
lables according to certain laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the 
last sound of one verse, to the la:^ 
sound of another. 

OF POETICAL FEEt. 

A certain number of syllables con- 
nected, form a foot. They a^e calltJ 
feet, because it is by their aid, that the 
^ oicc as it were, steps along through 
the vcise in a measured pace. 

All feet uSed in poetry, consist ei- 
ther of two, or of three syllables ; and 
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ire reducible to eight kinds ; four of 
"WO syllables* and four of three, as 
ollows : 

DISSYLLABLE. TRISYLLABLE. 

A Trochee - w A Dactyl - w w 

An Iambus w - An Amphibrach w - w 

A Spondee - - An Anapaest w w - 

A Pyrrhic w w A Tribrach www 

A Trochee has the first syllable ac- 
cented, and the last unaccented ; as, 
Hateful pettish. 

An Iambus has the first syllable un- 
accented, and the latter accented ; as, 
.Betray, consist. 

A Spondee has both the words or 
syllables accented; as, The pale 
moon. 

A Pyrrhic has both the words* or 
syllables unaccented ; as, on the tall 
tree. 

A Dactyl has the first syllable ac- 
cented, and the twQ latter, unaccented ; 
as, Labo&er, possible. 
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An Amphibrach has the first aiidiss: 
syllables unaccented, and the middle 
one accented ; as, DSlightful, do- 
mestic 

An Anapaest has the two first sylla- 
bles unaccented, and the hist accented: 
as, Contravene, acquiesce.. 

A. Tribrach has all its syllaUes on- 
accented ; as, Numerable, conquer- 
able. 

Some of these may be denominated 
principal feet ; as pieces of poetry mar 
be wholly or chiefly formed of any of 
them. Such are the Iambus, Tro- 
chee, Dactyl, and Anapaest. Tho 
others may be termed secondary feet ; 
because their chief use is to diversify 
the numbers and to improve the vexsp. 
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PUNCTUATION. 



PUNCTUATION is the art of di- 
k^iding a written composition into sen- 
tences, by points or stops, for the pur- 
pose of. making the different pauses 
which the sense, and an accurate pro- 
nunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest 
pause ; the Semicolon, a pause double 
that of the comma ; the Colon double 
that of the semicolon ; and the Period 
double that of the colon. 



OF THE COMMA, 

The Comma usually separates those 
parts of a sentence, which, though ve- 
ry closely connected in sense and con- 
struction, require a pause between 
them. 
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Rule 1. With respect to a simpie senteocei 
ttie several words of which it is compose^ 
have so near a relation to each other, that, io 
general, no points are requisite^ except a foil 
•top at the end of it : as, *' The fear of the 
l«ord is the hegiootng of wisdom.^ ^ ** Every 
part of nature swarms with living creatures*" 

A gimple sentence^ however^ when it is a 
long onO) and the nominative case is accompa- 
nied with inseparable adjuncts, may admit of a^ 
pause immediately before the verb : as, ** The 
good taste of the present age, has not allowed 
us to neglect the . cultivation of tiie English 
lan^age." " To be totally, indififerent to 
praise or censure^ is a real defect in charac- 
ter- 

Rule 2, When the connection of the dif- 
ferent parts of a simple sentence, is intermpt- 
. ed bj an imperfect phrase^ a comma is usnallj 
introduced before the beginning and at the end 
of the phrase : as,.'^ i remember, with gratitude^ 
bis goodness to me." ^* His. work is, in nutny 
respects, very imperfect. It is, thereforey not 
much approved.'* But when the interrujp- 
tions are slight and. unimportant, the comma is 
better omitted : as, *' Flattery is certainly per- 
nicious.'* There is surely a pleasurein benef- 



icence. 



Vhen two or more nouns ocrar in 
stnictlon^ they are parted by a 
' The huaibaad). wife^. and. chil: 
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3ren suffered extremely." " They tookuway 
their furniture, clothes, and stock in trade." 

From this rule there is mostly an exception, 
with regard to two nouns closttly connected by 
a conjunction : as, " Virtue and vice forma 
strong contrast to each other." *' Libertines 
call religion, bigotry or superstition." If the 
parts connected are not short, a comma may 
be inserted, though the conjunction is expres- 
sed : as, '^ Romances may be said to be miser- 
able rhapsodies) or. dangerous ioceutives to 
evil." 

Rule 4. Two or more adjectives belonging 
to the same substantive^ are likewise separa- 
ted by commas; as, "Plain, honest , truth 
-wants no artificial covering." " David was a 
"brave, wise, and pious man." 

But two adjectives immediately connected 
l>y a conjuncti<ni, are not separated by a com- 
'tna : as," " Truth is fair and artless." '* We 
must be wise or foolish ; there is no medi- 
-um." 

Rule ,6. Two or more verbs, having the 
same nominative case, and immediately follow- 
^Dg one another, are also separated by com- 
mas : as, " Virtue supports in adversity, mod- 
erates in prosperity." " In a letter we may 
advise, exhort, ciftmfort^ request, and discuss." 
Two verbs immediately connected by a 
conjunction, are an exception to the rule : as, 
** The study of natural history 
elevates the mind*" 
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Two or more participles are sobject to a 
similar rule and exceptioo. 

RvLR 6. Two or more adverbs immediatelj 
SQccecding each other, must be separated b; 
commas : as, '^ We are fearfulljs 'wondedulk 
framed.*' •* We must act prudently, steadily, 
and vigorously.'* 

When two adverbs are joined by a con- 
junction, they are not parted by a comma : as, 
**Some men sin deliberately and presomp- 
tuously.*' 

RirLE 7. When participles are followed br 
iBomething that depends upon then, tfaey ar: 
generally separated from the rest of the sen- 
tence by commas : as, " The king, apprtnin^ 
the plan, put it in execution." ** His talent?. 
formed for strecU enterprises i could not fail of 
rendering him conspicuous/' 

Riri,E 8. When a conjunction. i« parted bj 
a phrase or sentence from the verb to which it 
beloncrn, such intervening phrase has usually a 
comma at each extremity : as, ** They Set oat 
early, a«<?, before the dawn of day, arrived at 
the destined place." 

RvLK 9. Expresfsions in a direct address, are 
separated from the rest of the sentence by 
commas : as, «* Mj^ son, give me thy heart."— 
•* I am obliged to you, my friends, for your ma- 
ny favours." 

Rule 10. The case absolute, and the infini- 
tive mood absolute, are separated by commas 
from the body of the sentence : as, " Hisfa^er 
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^ying^he succeeded to the estate." " .Atlen$:tb9. 
f^eir fmnistnj performed, they left the world in 
>eace." ** To conf€$9 the trtuhf I was amch ia 
ault." 

Kifi>E 1 Y. NouBS in appositioD) that is, npuiw 
sdded to other nouns in the same case, by way 
3^ ex|>)icatiQB, or iUnstnttion, when accompan- 
i ed with adjuncts, are set off by commas : as, 
'*• Paal Uie apostle to the gentiles, was eminent 
for his zeal and knowledge.'' '^ Georges Wash- 
■ii|!,toD, president of the Uniied States^ was an 
^ble comngtander.'' 

Bat ii soch nouns ai'e single, or only form a 
proper name, they are not divided ; as, Pau} 
tlie apoptle. " 'Ihe emperor Antonias wrot^ 
^an excellent book." 

RuLi 12. Simple members of sentences con- 
nected by comparatives, are for t^e most part 
dsstiQg;i|ished by the con^a : as, '* A$ the hart 
paoteth after the water brooks, so does my 
soul pant after thee " " Better is a dinner of 
lierbs with lo\e, than a stalled ox and hatred, 
with it." 

If the members in a comparative sentence 
are short, the comma is, in general, better o- 
Hiitted : as, " How much better is it to get wis- 
dom than gold." 

KuLE IS. When word* are placed in oppp-- 
sition to each other, or witli some marked va- 
riety, they require to be distinguished by a^ 
coaima : as, 

'* TLo' deep, yet clear ; tko* gentle, yet not 
dull : 
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Strong, withoot rage ; withoat o*erflairiiig^ 
rail." 

'^ Gokxl men in tfaii fraiU imperfect ctaite, we 
often found, not only in unison ixnthi but ino^ 
position to, the views and condoct of one an- 
other." 

Sometimes when the word with which the 
last preposition agrees, is single, it is better to 
omit' the comma before it: as, ^* Many states 
irere in alliance with, and under the protee* 
lion of Rome." 

The same rale and restriction must be ap- 
plied where two or more nouns refer to the 
same preposition : as, ^* He was composed both 
under the threatening, and at the approach ^ 
a cruel and lingering death*'* 

RvLE 14. A remarkable expression, or a 
short observation, somewhat in the manner 
of a quotation, may be properly marked wi^ 
a comma : as, ** ft hurts a man^s pride to say^ 
I do not know." Plutarch ca^s lyiogt ^^ ^ce 
))f slaves. 

Rule 16. Relative pronouns are connective 
words, and generally admit a comma before 
them : as, *' He preaches sublimely, T»h» 
lives a sober, righteous, and pious life." 

But when two members or phrases are 
closely connected by a relative, restraining the 
general notion of the antecedent to a particu- 
lar sense, the comma should be omitted : as, 
*^Self defence is the saCrilice tvJtich- virtue 
aOistmake." 
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.^ Tbis rale applies equally to cases in which 
the relati?e is not expressed, but understood : ' 
as, ^'It was.from pietj, warm and unaffected, 
that his morals derived strei^h." 

Hui^B 16. A simple member of a sentence,' 
contained within another, or following another, 
must be distinguished by the comma : as, ** To 
improve time, whilst we are blessed with 
beallii, wiB smooth the bed of sickness," '' Ve- 
ry often, while we are complaining of the yan« 
ity, and the evils of human life, we make that 
v4iBity, and we increase those evils." 
: If however the members succeeding each 
other, are very cicely connected, the comma 
Isi unnecessary ; as, ^' Revelation tells us hovr 
we may obtain happiness." 
..: When a verb in the infinitive mood, follows 
its-governing verb, with several words between 
them, those words, should usually have a com* 
ma- at the end of them ; as, *^ It ill becomes 
good and wise men, to oppose and degrade one 
another." 

. Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having 
a common dependence, and succeeding one an« 
olher, are also divided by commas : as, *' To 
relieve the indigent, to comfort the afflicted, 
and to protect the innocent;, are humane and 
coble employments." 

Rule i 7. When the verb to be is followed 
by anotller verb in the infinitive mood, which, 
hy transposition, might be made the nomina^ 
live case to it, the former is generally separ* 
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»ted from the latter yerbf by « hotami : y\ 
** The most obvious remedy ia, to wHhdH'^ 
from all associatiom with bad naeik** 

RuLR 18. WheD circQimtaiices or aijaor^ 
arc of importance, and ofleo when the aatorJ 
order of them is ioveried, thej maj^ be set ni 
by commas : a», ** Virtue must be l^wmed »k 
supported, not by itoiirequciitactSy but by <iat- 
ly and repeated exertious.^^ ** Vices, tike shad- 
ows, towards the evaaing of lilie, grow gre/ 
and monstroos/' 

Rule 19 Whea a^ verb is osderstood. : 
comma may oftea be properly introdoced : 2% 
*^ From law arises security ; i'rom secarity , etc 
riosity ; frpm curiosity, knowledge." 

Rule 20. 1 he words* nf y, »o, hence^ o^nL 
Jirstj secofuilyy formerly y nor*', last! if ^ above ck 
on the contrary^ in tht neaU place^ in sliort^ autij 
all other words and pbrasus of the same kki\ 
must generally be separated from the ^(uiidi 
by a comma*. 



OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing 
a compound sentence into two or moie 
parts, not so closely connected as tho^c 
which are separated by a comma, nor 
yet so. little depcadeat oai each other, 
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21$ those which are distmguished by a 
colon. 

The semicolon i& sometimes used, when the 
preceding member of the sentence does not of 
itself give a complete sense, but depends oo 
the following clause : and sometimes when the 
fiesse of that member would be complete with- 
out the concluding one ; as, in the following 
instances: *'As the desire of aj^robation, 
when it works according to reason, improves 
the amiable part of our species in every thing 
that is laudable ; so nothii^ is more destruc-- 
tive to them, when it is governed bj vanity 
»od folly." 



OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to divide a sen- 
tence into two or more parts, less con- 
nected than those which are separated 
by a semicolon ; but not so indepen- 
dent as separate distinct sentences. 

The colon may be properly applied in the 
three following cases, 

1. When a member of a sentence is com- 
plete in itself,^ but followed by some supple- 
mental remark, or further illustration of the 
liuhject : as, *« Nature feels her inability to 
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^i^ricate benelf from the conseqn^K^ ej 
guilt : tiic gospel reveaU the plan of dinnekj 
terposition and aid." 

2. When several senuGorons have precedeil 
and a still greater pause is necessary, in order 
to mark the conoecttog or concluding seLi- 
ment. 

3. The colon is comoionly used vrbenai. 
example, a quotation^ or a speech ie introJ:- 
ced : as, *^ Ihe scripture gives us an amiable 
representation of Deity, in these words : *GoJ 
is love/ " 



OF THE PERIOD. 
When a sentence is complete andiirn 
dependent, and not connected in cod-j 
struction with the following sentence, 
it is marked with a period. The pe- 
riod should be used after all abbreviated 
words: as, " M- S. P. S; N. B/'&c. 



OF THE DASH.. 
The dash may be used with propri- 
ety, when the sentence breaks off ab- 
Buptly ; when a significant pause Is re- 
«^a;r#.4; or when there is an uaexpect- 
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A turn in the sentiment : as, " If thott 
rt. he ; so much respected once— but 
»li I how fallen ! how degraded!" 



OF THE INTERROGATION POINT. ? 

A note of interrogation is used at 
the end of interrogative sentences ; that 
is, when a question is asked : as^ 
** Who adorned the heavens with such 
exquisite beauty?'^ '"Who will ac'^ 
company me ?" 



GF THE EXCLAMATION POINT. ! 

The note of exclamation is applied 
to expressions of sudden emotion, sur- 
prise, joy, grief, &G. and also to invo- 
cations and addresses : as, " My friend ! 
this conditct amail^s me !" " Bless the 
Lord, O my soul!" • 

The interrogation and exclamation, 
points are indeterminate ^s to theirs 
quantity and time, and may be equiva- 
ieat| ia that respect, to a semicolon, ^^ 
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coIoRi or a period^ as the case maj re- 
quire. They mark an elevatioa oif tbe 
voice. . 



OF THE PARENTHESIS. ( ) 
A Parenthesis is a claase ccmtainmg 
$oine necessary information, or useful 
remark, introduced into theTxxly of 
a sentence obliq^uely, and which amy 
be omitted withouC injuring the gram- 
matical consdructioR : as,* 

** And was the ransom paid ? It was ; aad 

paid 
(What can exalt his bounty more ?) for 

thee/' 

. The parenthesis marks a moderate 
depression of the voice, and mpy be 
liccompanied with every point which 
the sense would require if the parea- 
thetical ch^acters were removed. 
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DIRECTIONS 

lESPtCTINa THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTEIIS, 

It is proper to begin with a capital. 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, 
letter, note, or any other piece of writing, 

£. The first word after a period ; and if the 
two sections are totally independent, after a 
note of tnterfogatioB of escktmation. 

3. The appellations of the Deity ; as, God, 
Jehovah, the Almighty, the Supreme Being, 
the liordy Providence^ the Messiah, the Holy 
Spirit. 

.4. Proper names of pe98ons^places» streets, 
mountains, rivers, ships ; as, Qeorge, York^ 
the Strand, the Alps, the Thames, th# Sea- 
horse. 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names 
of' places ; as, Grecian, Roman, English, 
French, Italian, &c. 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced 
ftfter a colon, or when it is in a direct form : 
as, ^' Always remember this ancient maxim : 
* Know thyself.*" ^ 

The first word of an example may also viery 
properly begin with a capital. 

7. Every substantive and principal word itt 
the title of books ; as, Johnson's E^ictionary 
of the English language. Thompson's 
Se&ions. 

8. The first wor4 of arery line, in poetrjr. 
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9« The proDoan /, and the Interjection 0, 
are written ia capitah. 

Other words, besides the preceding, maj 
begin with capitals, when they are remarkablj 
empkatical, or the principal subject of the 
dompositioB. 



EXERCISES IN SYNTAX^ 

* CONTAINING 

lastaoces of false Syntax, adapted to 
the most important rules. 

N. B, Such words as nae J correctioii are 
printed in Italic letters. Oi' these, some are 
wroug and others superfluous. In soiae ca:|$i 
words mu^t be added. 

RULG 1. 

Thi profligate man 19 seldom or nerer foniul 
to be the good husband, ihfi good faCher^ or t^^e 
beneficent neighbour^ 

True charity is not the meteor, which occa- 
sionally glares ; hnt tht luminary, whicb^ ic 
its orderly and regular coursei didpeoseA be* 
li^aat influence. 
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Dninkenness renders the man of the bright-^ 
^st parts, the cosunoD jest of the meanest 
clown- 
Purity has its seat in the heart, but extends 
its influence over so much of the outward coin 
duct, as to form ^e great and material part of 
•the character. * 

He is a much better writer than a reader. 

Rule 2. 

The fire, the air, the earth, and the Wftter^' 
are a four elements of the philosophers. 

Drunkenaess impairs the understanding; 
wastes an estate ; destroys reputation ; and 
consumes a body. 

The king has confered, on him the title of 
the duke. 

Jf an is the noblest work ol a creation. 

Wisest and best men sometimes commit ep< 
fors. « 

Reason was given to the man to control hk 
passions. 

RuLu 3. "^ 

^ese kind of indulgence softens the mind. 

Instead of improving yourselves, you have 
been playing this two hours. 

7%ose sort of favours did real injury, ond^ 
Ihe* appearance of kindness. 
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The chasm made by the eBoOnffuiaty ^aa 
one hondred ftUkom ia depth; and tiventj/oot 
broad. 

How many a torf^m should we armd, if we 
were not industrious to make them. 

By discQf^sin^ what relates to'each particu' 
lars in //<£ir*order, we shall better nodentauid 
the subject. 

Rule 4. 

My ancf9ior$ virtue is not mine. 

His brothers offence will not condemn him. 

I will not destroy the city for ten sake. 

Nevertheless Asa his heart was perfect witb 
the Lord. 

A wofhera tenderness and di fathers care, are 
fMtures t^(ts for mans advantage. 

Wxsdoma precepts form the good mans In- 
tent. 

A mans manners frequently influence his 
fortune. 

Rules 6, 6, 7. 

Di<«appointments thexj sinks the heart of man : 
but tbegrenewal of hope it give consolation. 

lie-4^.re not act contrary to hss iastrac* 
tions. 

Fifty pounds of wheat contains forty poands 
•f flour. 

The mechanism of clocks and watches "wen 
totally unknown five centuries ago. 
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The ni|inber of the iflhabttaots of Great 
Britain and IreiaDd do not exceed sisteen mil* 
lions. 

Nothiog^hcit Tain aad foolish ponoits delight 
some persona. 

So much of ability and merit are seldom 
found. 

In the conduct of Pannenio, a mixture of 
wisdom and folly were very conspicuous. 

Ho is an author of more credit than Plu- 
tarch, or any other that write lives too hastily. 

The inquisitive and curious is generally 
talkative. 

Great pains has been taken to reconcile the 
parties. 

I am sorry to say it, but there was more e- 
quivocators than one. 

It was him that said it. 

There is many occasions in life, in which si<' 
lence and simplicity is true wisdom. 

In him were happily blended true dignity » 
with softness of manners. 

The support of so many of his relations, 
were a heavy tax upon his industry ; but thou 
hioms he paid it cheerfully. 

The fame of this man, and of his wonderful 
actions, wast diffused throughout the country. 

Thou should love thy neighbour as sincerely 
as thou loves, thyself. 

Have thou no better reason for censuriog; thy 
friend and companion ? 
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Thpu, who is the author and ,befitaweir of 
life, can doubtless restore it also ; but whether 
thou 7(2;27/ please to restore it, or not, that thoa 
oolj know. 

Rule iB. 

They ta)ho opulence has made proud, and 
a?^o luxury has corrupted, cannot relish the 
simple i^lefasufes of nature. 

You have "reason to dread his wrath, which 
one day will destroy ye both. 

Who have I reason to love so inu(^ as tlfts 
friend of my youth ? 

Ye, who were dead hath he quickened. • 

Who did they entertain so freely ? 

The man who he raised from obscurity, ni 
dead. 

He and they we know, but whom are you ? 

She that is idle and mibchievous; reprofe 
sharply. 

He who committed the offence you shoald 
correct ; not /who am innocent. 

. T/ic^ «y^o he had most injured, he ha4 the 
greatest reason to lore. 

He invjted my brother and iTtosee ani ex- 
amine his library 

That is the friend who you must receiTc 
cordially, and who you cannot esteem too high- 
ly- 
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Rule 9. 

It ifl better /»v«*oua lUUe». thaa outlive a. 
$ock1 d^al. 

You ought not walk too baslily. 

I wish him not wrestle \vith bis happrness. 

I need not to solicit him to do u kind action. 

I dare not to proceed so hastily, l^st I should 
give offense. 

I have seen some young persons to conduct' 
themselves very discreetly- "^ 

It is the ditf<[;rcnc.e of their coaduct, which' 
makes us to approve the one, and to reject the 
other* 

They acted with so much reserve, that some 
persons doubted them to be sip cere 

And the multitude wondered, when they 
law the lame to walk, ajid. the blind to see. 

RuLjE 10: ^ 

Rule 11,. 

To dd unto all men, as we would that they, 
in similar circumstances, sUobld do unto us, 
amstitwtjp the great principle of virtue. 

From a fear of the world's censure, to be 
ashamed of the practice of precepts which the 
heart approves and embraces, mark a feeble 
and imperfect character. 

To live soberly, righteously, and piously^ 
«r0 required of all men. 

2? 
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To b« of a p«vt ood hiiniUe mind^ to erev 
cise benevolence towards others, to coftiYst^ 
piety towards God, is the snre ineaiMi of be^ 

coooing perfect and happj. 

Rule 12. 

He was pleasing not often became be was 
▼ain. 

VViUiam nobly acted| thoagh he was ttnsnc- 
cessful. 

We m^y happily U?e» though our posses- 
ttons are small. 

it cannot be impertinent or i:idicQloiit (ften* 
yore to remonstrate. 

He offered an apology which beii^ not ad- 
niitted, he became submissive. 

These things should be never separated. 

He was determined to invite back the king, 
and to call together his friends. 

My opinion was given on rather a cursory pe< 
rusal of the book. 

Rule la 

We are all accountable creatures, eicia for 
kisself. 

They willingly, and of theirselves^ endear- 
oured to make up the difference. 

He laid the suspicion upon somebody, I 
know not who in the company. 

I hope it is not I who he is displeased with. 
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To poor Tvt Aere is not much hope remain^ 

Does that boj kaow who he speaks to ? Who 
does be offer stich laogoage to ? 

What accord can subsist between those who 
commit crimes, and they who abhor them ? 

The person tv&o I travelled with^ has sold the 
ihorse which he rode on during the journej. 

It is not I he is engaged mih. 

Who did he receive this intelligence /rom ? 

Rule 14. 

Professing regard and to act differently dis- 
cover a base mind. 

Did he not tell me his fafllt and entreated me 
to forgive him ? 

My brother and him are tolerable grammari- 
ans. 

If he understand the subject, and attends to 
it industriously, he can scarcely iail of success* 

Tou and us enjoy many privileges. 

She and him are very unhappily connected. 

To be moderate in our views, and providing 
temperately in the pursuit of them» is the best 
way to ensure success. 

Between him and / there is some disparity 
of years ; but none between him and she. 
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Rule 15. 

Idleness and ignorance w the parent of many 
rices. 

Wisdom, virtue, and happiness, dwells with 
the golden mediocrity. 

Id unity consists the welfare and security ct 
tvery society. 

Time and tide waits for him. 

His politeness and good disposititjn, was, on 
feilure of their effect, entirely changed. 

Patience and diligeacc, like faith, rcmorsj 
mountains. 

Humility and knowledge, with poor apparel, 
excels pride and igjiorance under costly attire. 

The planetary systera^, boundless space, and 
the immense ocean^ affects U^ mind with sen- 
sations of astonishment. 

LuzarioQS living and lugb pleasures, begets 
a languor and satiety that destroys all enjoy- 
ment* 

rhoa> and the gardener, and the huDtsmaOf 
hat been ia fault. 



Rule 16» 

Man's happiness or misery, are, in a great 
measure, pat into his own hands* 

Man is not such a machine as a dock or a 
watch, which move merely as theij are moved. 



nS 
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Speaking impatiently to serranti, or any 
bking that betrays inattention or ill hnmor, are^ 
ertainly criminal. . 

There are many faults in spelling, which 
either analogy nor pronunciation justify. 

When sickness, infirmity, or a reverse of 
ortiine» c^€ct us, the sincerity of friendship is- 
>roved* ^ 

A tart repfy, a pfoneness to rebuke, or a 
captious and contradictory spirit, are capable 
jf embittering domestic life, and of setting: 
irienda at Tariance. 
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Rule 18. 

Eslemiing HUirsdves wise, they became 
fools. 

Suspecting not onl^ ye, but they also, I was>^ 
ettidiotts to avoid all intercourse. 

I coutd not avoid coos idering, in some de-^ 
gree, they as enemies to me ; and he as a sus- 
picious friend. 

From, having exposed hisself too freely in> 
Afferent climates, he entirely fost bis health. 

By observing of truth, you willcommand es« 
teem^ as well as- secure peace^. 



\ 

Rule 19. 
Rule 20- 
Rule 21. 

Tbe people r€joice$ m that which should 
i;ive it sorrow. 

The tiocd. dud not tbe fleece, art or oagM 
to be tiie objects of the shepherd's car^. 

The court have josi ended, after haYtogsat 
through the trial of a very long cause. 

The crowd were so great, that the jadges, 
with difficulty, made their way through them. 

The British pafrhameiit are composed of 
king, lords, and commons. 

In the days of yuuth, the multitude eagerly 
pursues pleasure an its chief good. ' 

The council was not unanimous, aod it sep- 
arated without coming to any determination. 

This people draws o^ar to .ine with their 
mouths, and honours me with their lips, but 
their hearts are far from me. 

Rule 22. 

Obs. — Other pronouns than relatives^ must eigret 
mth their antecedents^ and the noum. for 
which they stand^ in gender^ number^ and 
person. 

The exercise of reason appears as little ia 
tHpse sportsmen, as in the beasts whom they 



iiMiietimes haftl) and by whom they are some* 
times hunted. 

They isMeh tteK nmdaaty m'Al cerisinly find 
her. 

The male amongst birds seems to discurer 
BO beaaty, bet in the colour of iti species. 

Take handfuls of ashes of the furnace, aod^ 
let Moses sprinkle it towards heayeo, in the 
sight of Pharaoh; andtl shall become small 
dust 

Rebecca took gooAy raiment, which wao- 
wth her in the house, and pot them upon Ja- 
cob. ♦ 

The wheel killed another man* vehich is the 
sixth which has lost their lives by this means. 

What is the reason that our language is less 
refined than those of Italy, France, or Spain. 

I do not think any one should incur censure 
for being tender of their repuUtioo. 

Rules 23 & 24. 

We are dependant on each other*s assist- 
ance : whom is there that can subsist by him- 
self? 

If he will not bear his best friend, Txhom 
shall be sent to admonish him ? 

They, who much is given tOy will hare much 
to answer for* 

They who have laboured to make us wise 
sod good, are the persons who we ought to 
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lore tnd respect, and 10^ we ought to be 
grateful to. 

That is the stadentvfcs I gare the bciok (0, 
and whom I am persuaded deserves it. 

The persons who conscience and virtue sop- 
port, may smile at the caprices of f6rtaoe. 

Rule 25. 

Rule 26. 

Rule 27. 
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OF THE FIGURES OP SPEECH. 

As figurative language is to be found 
in almost every sentence ; and when 
properly used confers beauty and 
strength on composition ; it may not 
be improper, in this place, to give a few 
rules concerning the application of tho^ 
Figures of Speech. 

Those in most common use are the . 
following, VIZ. \. Metaphor; 2. AU 
legory; S. Comparison; 4. Metony- 
my ; 6. Synecdoche ; &• Personifica- 
tion; 7. Apostrophe; ff. Antithesis; 
9^. Hyperbole ; 10. Vision ; 1 1. Ihter- 
rogation; 12. Exclamation ; 131 .fro-' 
ny; 14.. Amplification or Climax. 

METAFflOR. 

A Metaphor is a figure, founded en*- 
tirely on the resemblance which one* 
object bears to another. When I saj^ 
of some great minister, " that hq is the 
^ pillar of the stale," it is a metaphor^-— 
The following are examples of metas- 
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phor taken from 8criptare; << I virill be 
unto her a wall of fire xound aboutf 
and will be the glory in the midst of 
her.^' << Then art my rock and my for- 
tress.'* 

Rules to be observed in the use of 
metaphors. 

Ml no oecaiion^ be Huck on profusely. 

£• Care Aauld be taken^ dutt the resemhUmee 
he clear and penficwme^ fuAjar-fetektd^ nor 
dffieiUt to be dUcoveredn 

3. ^fever mix metaphoricid mth plain lan- 
guage. 

ALLEGORY. 

An Allegory may be regarded as a 
metaphor continued. We may take 
from the scriptures a rery fine exam- 
ple in the 80th psalm, Where the peo- 
ple of Israel are compared to a vine. 

The firet and princtpaX requiaHe m the eon* 
duet of an allegory ^ it, that ihefigwrative and hi- 
end meaning & not mixed inconsistently togetk' 
air. 

COMPARISON. 
A Comparison or Simile is, when 
*Ve resemblance between two objects is 
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ncpressed in form, and generally pur- 
sued more fully than the nature, of a 
metaphor admits : as when it is said, 
>' The actions of princes are. like those 
great rivers, the course of which every 
one beholds, but their springs are seen 
by few.'.^ 

METONYMY. 
A Metonymy is founded on the seir- 
eral relations of cause and effect, con- 
tainer and contained-, , sign and thing 
sij2:nified. When. we say ; '' They read 
Milton,'' the cause is put instead of 
the effect ; meaning Milton's works. — 
When we say, "Gray hairs should be 
respected," we put the effect for the 
cause, meaning by gray, hairs, old age. 
" The kettle boils," is a phicase where 
the name of the container is substitu- 
ted for the thing contained. 
SYNECDOGHE. 

When the whole is put for apart, 
or a part for the whole ; a c^eiius i^r a 
species, or a species for a g^:nns ; the 
fi";ure is then called a S^ necdoch'V op- 
Conipreliensioa. - ' 
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It i9 very eommon to describe a 
whole object by some remarkable pan 
of it ; as when we say : *• A fleet ci 
twenty sail,** in the place of ships; 
when we use the head for the person ; 
the tvaves for the sea^ &c. 

PERSONIFICATION. 

Personification or Prosopopoeia) is 
that figure by which we attribute life 
and actions to inanimate objects: as 
when we say, " The ground thirsts for 
rain,'* or, ** The earth smiles with plen- 
ty" 

The following are examples takat 

from scripture : " The sea saw it and 
fled; Jordan was driven back! The 
mountains skipped like rams, and the 
little hills like lambs." 

APOSTROPHE. 

Apostrophe is a turning off from tbe 
regular course of the subject, to ad- 
dress some person or thing; as, 
" Death is swallowed up in victory. 
O death ! where is thy sting ? O grave! 
where is thy victory r 
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ANTITHESIS. 

Antithesis is founded ott the coiif^ 
rast or opposition of two olrjects. 

The following example illustrates 
his figure. 

'* Tho' deep, jtt clear; tibo' g^nik, yet net 

dull; 
Strong, without rage; with6ut o^eiflowing 

fuU." 

HTP£RB(H.E. 
Hyperbole or Exaggeration c6nsist8 
ia masnifjing an m)ject b^yofid it^ 
natural bounds. As sWift as to^ wind i 
as white as the snow ; and the lik6^ 
and the common forms of coiiipliment, 
are almost all of th6m e&tJrftragant hj* 
petboleii. 

VISIOK 
Vision is proper bnly in animated 
and warm composition* It is produ- 
ced when, instead of relating soita6- 
thing that is past, w« use the present 
tense, and describe it as actually pas- 
sing before 6ur ey^s. Thus Ciceio : 
^' I seem to myself to behold thii^ city, 
die ornament of the 6ainh, and the cap« 
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jtal of all nations, suddenlj involved m 
one general conflagration." 
INTERROGATION. 

The unfigured, literal use of Interro- 
gation, is to ask a question : but when 
men are strongly raoVsed whatever they 
affirm or deny they put in the fortn of 
a question. Thus Balaam expressed 
himself to BakL ** The Lord is not 
a. man that he should lie, neither the 
son of maft that he should repent. — 
Hath he said it ? and shall he not 
' do it ? Hath he spoken it ? and shall 
Me not make it good P 

EXCLAMATION. 

Exclamations are the effect of 
strong emotions of the mind ; such as, 
lurprise, joT» grief, and. the like. *« Wo 
is me that 1 sojourn in Mesech, that I. 
dwell in the tents of Kedar !" 
IRONY. 

Irony is expressing ourselves in a. 
manner contrary to our thoughts. Dot 
with a view to deceive, but to add* 
^-^rG* to oar observations, fersona^j 
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^rnay be reproved for their negligence, 
T)y saying ; "You have taken great 
care indeed." 

The subjects of Irony, are vices ai^d 
follies of all kinds. 

AMPLIFICATION OR CLIMAX. 
Amplification or Climax consists in 
Keightening all the circumstanpes of 
an object or action which we desire to 
place in a strong light. Gicero gives 
a lively instance of this figure, where 
he says ; " It is a crime to put a Ro- 
man citizen in bonds ; it is the height 
of guilt to scourge him ; little less than 
parricide to put him to death ; what 
name then shall I give to the act of 
crucifying him!'? 



THE END. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 



AUGUST, 1S18. 

WE hare examined an Abridgment or 
Murrat's Grammar, proposed to be jpuhlisbei 
by Mr. Wtlliam £• Russell, and fallj approve 
of the few alterations he has made, and thinli 
this cempend of Grammar the beiit .we have 
jeea. 

His Syntactical Lessoos we think a Tery 
Taluable addition, and calculated to be of great 
utility to the learner, and recommend iheiQ 
for general use in schools* 

ANDREW LEE, d.d. ♦Lisbon. 
Hon. SYLVESTER GILBERT, Hebron. 

DYAR T. HINCKLEY, a. m. Norwich. 

GEO. HILL, Esq^ do. 
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JOHN HYDE, Esq. do. 
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tions of the Rev. Amos Bassett, d. d. of Be- 
bron ; Rev. Samuel Nott of Franklin ; Rev. 
Abel M'Ewea of New*London ; Rev, Jobn 
Hyde of Preston ; Rev. Erastus Learned 
of Canterbury ; Ralph Gilbert, esq. of He- 
bron ; Wm. Baldwin, a. m. of Norwich ; Miss 
Lydia Huntley of Hartford ; Misses MoHoy 
and Arnold of Norwich ; and many others an 
already obtained* 
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